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JOHN  JOACHIM  ZUBLY— 

GEORGIA  PAMPHLETEER  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

By  Mabjorie  Daniel 

The  period  1763-1776  produced  a  host  of  pam¬ 
phleteers,  writers  of  tracts  and  orators  in  the  colonies. 
The  “Penman  of  the  American  Revolution”  was  the 
distinctive  title  earned  by  John  Dickinson  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  but  other  colonies  had  their  penmen,  some 
loyalist,  some  moderate,  and  others  radically  anti- 
British.  In  Georgia  there  were  no  writers  who  came  to 
be  as  well  known  as  Otis,  the  Adamses,  Hutchinson, 
Hopkins,  Dulany,  and  Jefferson,  but  a  few  persons 
were  sufficiently  disturbed  and  interested  to  convey, 
in  one  way  or  another,  approval  or  disapproval  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  America  and  Britain.  One  of  these  persons 
was  John  Joachim  Zubly;  it  was  for  an  evaluation  of 
his  activities  and  ideas  and  his  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  period  that  this  study  was  undertaken. 

The  situation  in  Georgia  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  was  favorable  to  loyalism  and  to  loyalist  spokes¬ 
men.  At  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act,  Georgia  had  been 
a  settled  province  for  only  thirty-two  years,  and  as 
late  as  1773  her  total  population  scarcely  exceeded 
thirty-three  thousand.*  Of  this  number  about  fifteen 
thousand  were  blacks,  and  among  the  whites  there 
were  hardly  three  thousand  effective  militiamen  in  the 
whole  province  from  St.  Mary’s  on  the  coast  up  to 

1.  “Report  of  Sir  James  Wrisht  on  the  Condition  of  the  Province  of  GeorKia. 
on  20th  Sept.  1773,”  in  Georgia  Historical  Society  ColUetiont,  HI,  pt.  2.  167 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  Wright,  “Report”). 
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Augusta.*  Within  the  province  and  along  the  borders 
were  the  powerful  Indian  tribes  of  Choctaws,  Creeks, 
Chickasaws,  Cherokees,  and  Catawbas,  about  ten  thous¬ 
and  of  whom  were  warriors,*  and,  if  not  altogether 
hostile,  were  attached  to  the  Crown  through  presents 
and  the  influence  of  British  officers.  Beyond  the  south¬ 
ern  border  was  the  province  of  Florida  from  which 
royal  troops  and  predatory  bands  could  be  sent  by  the 
loyal  Governor  Patrick  Tonyn,  while  on  the  eastern 
seaboard  there  were  many  harbors  and  islands  which 
invited  naval  depredations.* 

In  addition  to  these  factors  of  late  settlement,  sparse 
population,  unpreparedness  for  struggles  with  hostile 
Indians  and  external  enemies,  there  were  other  reasons 
and  motives  for  Georgia’s  attachment  to  the  Parliament 
and  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.  When  the  trustees 
gave  up  their  charter  in  1752  the  colony  became  a  royal 
province;  its  chartered  privileges  became  extinct  and 
there  was  no  longer  a  flxed  basis  for  redress  of 
grievances.®  From  the  date  of  settlement  the  colony 
had  received,  by  parliamentary  grant,  nearly  one 
million  dollars,  besides  bounties  for  silk  culture  and 
agricultural  products.®  These  subsidies  gave  Georgia 
“as  many  Placemen  and  public  Officers,  with  their 
Connexions,’’  wrote  an  inhabitant  of  Savannah,  Decem¬ 
ber  9,  1774,  “as  the  largest  and  most  populous  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  Continent,  and  those  with  independent 
Salaries  from  Government.  .  .  .’’  Add  this  condition  to 

2.  WriKht.  "Report,”  167 ;  Allan  Nevins,  The  American  States  During  and 
After  ike  Revolution,  47  (New  York,  1924). 

5.  Wright,  "Report,”  169.  The  importance  of  the  Indian  queation  can  hardly  be 
overemphasize.  See  The  Georgia  Gaxette,  August  10.  1774,  for  a  description 
of  the  constant  dread  of  the  Creeks.  See  The  Revolutionary  Records  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  1,  24-26  (hereafter  referred  to  as  Rev.  Rees.).  Zubly  made 
use  of  the  Indian  situation  in  Georgia  in  his  debsite  on  trade  in  the  Con- 
tinentai  Congress,  October  21.  1776.  W.  C.  Ford,  ed..  Journals  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  1771-1789,  III,  499. 

4.  See  a  letter  from  Governor  Tonyn  to  General  Gage,  September  14,  1775,  In 
Peter  Force,  ed..  Amertean  Archives,  fourth  series.  III,  cols.  708-705 :  W.  B 
Stevens.  A  History  of  Georgia  ( Phil^elphia,  1869),  II,  98.  See  also  a  retmrt 
to  the  Council  of  Safety,  July  6,  1776,  on  the  condition  of  the  Provinea. 
Rev.  Rees.,  I,  160-164,  299-808. 

6.  C.  C.  Jones.  Jr.,  The  History  of  Georgia  (Boston,  1888),  II,  170. 

6.  C.  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Delegates  from  Georgia  to  the 
Continental  Congress  (Boston,  1891),  vii. 
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the  Indian  war,  he  continued,  and  there  is  "a  strong 
Argument  with  many  why  the  Opposition  to  Govern¬ 
ment  should  not  be  made  by  us.  .  . 

The  personality  of  the  royal  Governor,  Sir  James 
Wright,  and  respect  for  his  administration  were  reasons 
for  the  loyalty  of  many  Georgians.  In  his  relations 
with  the  inhabitants  Wright  strove  to  deal  prudently 
and  impartially;  he  took  advantage  of  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  inculcate  gratitude  towards  the  English 
government ;  he  was  zealous  to  prevent  Indian  warfare ; 
he  negotiated  for  the  addition  of  millions  of  acres  to 
the  public  domain ;  he  was  diligent,  resolute,  and 
courteous ;  and  he  sought  to  avoid  acts  of  violence  and 
revenge  against  those  who  differed  from  him  in 
political  opinions.*  Under  his  counsel  and  supervision 
the  colony  prospered  and  its  development  was  marked.* 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  radicals  (and  there  were  some  radical  agita¬ 
tors)  were  at  first  unsuccessful  in  arousing  indignation ; 
perhaps  leaders  like  Archibald  Bulloch  and  Noble 
Wymberley  Jones  were  judiciou  enough  to  realize  that 
the  faith  of  the  people  was  little  shaken  and  that  they 
would  resent  precipitate  action.  Very  few  ideas  and 
opinions  these  leaders  advanced  to  change  the  attitude 
of  the  populace  have  been  transmitted  in  written  form, 
and  what  scattered  survivals  there  are  provide  insuffi¬ 
cient  material  for  the  intellectual  history  of  Georgia 
during  the  Revolution.  A  large  amount  of  loyalist 
literature,  especially  that  of  the  Governor  and  his 
friends,  John  Joachim  Zubly  and  James  Habersham, 

7.  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Savannah,  dated  December  9,  1774,  in  The  Penn* 
tylvania  Gazette,  December  28.  1774. 

8.  C.  H.  Van  Tyne.  The  Loyaliitz  in  the  American  RevobUion  (New  York. 
1929),  97.  See  The  Colonial  Reeorde  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  XVlI.  488-489, 
for  an  example  of  Wrisht’s  appeal  to  the  assembly,  October  31.  1769.  for 
loyalty  to  Great  Britain  in  return  for  favors  sranted.  (Hereafter  referr^  to 
as  C.  R.)  See  also  Jones,  Hiztory,  II,  170. 

9.  Wright  constantly  professed  his  unfeigned  attachment  to  the  people  of 
Georgia.  See.  for  example.  Rev.  Ree*.,  I,  36.  Certainly  outsiders  placed  the 
responsibility  on  Governor  Wright  for  the  strength  of  loyalism  in  Georgia. 
See  Correspondence  of  Mr,  Ralph  Izard  (New  York.  1844).  I,  17.  See  also 

t  Izard  to  Arthur  Lee,  January  15,  1776,  in  R.  U.  Lee,  Life  of  Arthur  Lee 
(Boston.  1829),  IL  76-76. 
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has  accumulated,  however,  and  on  this  may  be  based 
a  history  of  at  least  one  phase  of  Georgian  thought  in 
the  period  1763-1776,  notwithstanding  that  one  of  this 
group  wrote  his  Philadelphia  correspondent  in  1765, 
“certain  it  is  that  the  Inhabitants  of  a  Cold  Country  are 
less  sprightly  and  more  apparently  thoughtful  than 
those  of  a  Warm  Climate.’’*® 

I 

Zubly  was  not  a  loyalist  throughout  the  whole  revo¬ 
lutionary  period.  Like  Jacob  Duch4,  an  Anglican 
clergyman  and  chaplain  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
he  fervently  espoused  the  American  cause  in  sermons 
and  pamphlets  until,  as  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  late  in  1775,  he  perceived  the  sentiment  for 
complete  separation  from  Great  Britain.  Then  he 
returned  to  Georgia  and  openly  joined  the  loyalist 
group.** 


10.  James  Habersham  to  William  Symonds,  December  4,  1766,  in  Georgia  His¬ 
torical  Society  CoUeetiona.  VI,  52. 

11.  “I  made  a  point  of  it  in  every  Company  to  Contradict  &  oppose  every  kind 
of  a  desire  of  Independency  or  of  breaking  our  Conexion  with  Great-Britain." 
Manuaeript  Journal  of  the  Rev.  John  Joachim  Zubly,  September  13  ( 7) ,  1776. 

In  addition  to  various  sermons  on  subjects  of  a  strictly  religious  nature,  and 
speeches  in  the  Georgia  Provincial  Congress  and  in  the  Continental  Congress, 
Zubly  wrote  the  following  during  the  revolutionary  period: 

1766 —  The  Stamp-Act  Repealed;  A  Sermon  Preached  in  the  Meeting  at 
Savannah  in  Georgia,  June  tsth,  17M.  This  sermon  was  first  published 
at  the  request  and  expense  of  Zuhly’s  hearers  by  James  Johnston, 
Savannah,  1766. 

1767— 

1768 —  "An  Apology  for  a  Law  Suit."  This  production  is  in  the  form  of  a 
series  of  articles  in  The  Georgia  Gazette,  which  appeared  from  June 
3,  17C7  to  April  6,  1768,  occasioned  by  a  dispute  with  Lachlan  Mc- 
Gillivary  over  some  land  claims. 

1769 —  “An  Humble  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Dependency  of  the 
American  Coloniea  upon  the  Parliament  of  Great-Britain,  and  the  Right 
of  Parliament  to  lay  Taxea  on  the  aaid  Coloniea.  By  a  Freeholder  of 
South-Carolina."  Extracts  from  this  pamphlet  may  be  found  in  The 
Georgia  Gazette,  June  28  to  July  6,  1769.  The  pamphlet  was  printed 
in  Charleston  ( ?) ,  South  Carolina  in  1769.  It  reappeared  in  almin-.t 
identical  form  in  1774  under  the  title.  Great  Britain' a  Right  to  Tax 
Her  Coloniea.  Placed  in  the  bearcat  Light,  By  a  Stviaa.  This  was 
printed  in  London  in  1774  and  in  Philadelphia  (  ?)  in  1776. 

1772 —  Calm  and  Reapeetful  Thoughta  on  the  Negative  of  the  Croum  on  a 
Speaker  choaen  and  prevented  by  the  Repreaentativea  of  the  People: 
Oceeuioned  by  aome  Publicationa  in  the  Georgia  Gazette,  of  May  and 
June  I77i,  wherein  the  late  Aaaembly  of  that  Province  ia  charged  with 
encroaching  on  the  Righta  of  the  Crown.  By  a  Freeman. 

1773 —  “Letter  of  Rev.  John  J.  Zubly,  of  Savannah  Georgia.”  This  is  a 
letter  on  the  religious  conditions  in  Georgia  and  it  may  be  found  in 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Proceedinga  for  1864-1866,  VIII, 
214-219. 
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“Dr.  Zubly  is  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  a  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  independent  persuasion,  settled  in  a  parish 
in  Georgia,”  wrote  John  Adams  in  his  diary,  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  1775,  when  the  Georgia  delegates  arrived  at 
the  Continental  Congress.  “He  speaks,  as  it  is  reported, 
several  languages,  English,  Dutch,  French,  Latin,  &c. ; 
is  reported  to  be  a  learned  man.  He  is  a  man  of  a 
warm  and  zealous  spirit;  it  is  said  that  he  possesses 
considerable  property.”^* 

Zubly  was  born  in  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  August  27, 
1724.  At  the  age  of  twenty  years  he  was  ordained  to 
the  gospel  ministry.  Just  when  he  came  to  America  is 
not  known  with  certainty,  but  he  settled  first  in  South 
Carolina  and  then  removed  to  Savannah,  Georgia,  about 
1760  in  answer  to  a  call  issued  in  1758  from  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Presbyterian  Church  there.^*  He  was  an  able 
and  energetic  clergyman  and  entered  into  many  phases 
of  the  colony’s  religious  and  civil  life.  He  held  a  few 
minor  offices  such  as  a  clerk  of  Christ  Church  Parish,^* 
and  slowly  accumulated  a  large  amount  of  property  in 
land  and  slaves.^®  At  commencement  at  Nassau  Hall  in 
September,  1770,  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  was 
conferred  upon  him,  and  in  September,  1774,  the 
same  institution  conferred  upon  him  the  D.  D.  degree.*® 

t17S — TK»  Law  of  Liherty,  A  Sermon  On  American  Affaire,  Preached  At 
The  Opening  Of  The  Provincial  Congreee  Of  Georgia,  Addreeeed  To 
The  Right  Honourable  The  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  IVith  An  Appendix, 
Giving  A  Conciee  Account  Of  The  Strugglee  of  Swieeerland  To  Recover 
Their  Liberty.  This  pamphlet  was  printed  and  sold  by  H.  Miller  in 
Philadelphia,  1776.  It  was  reprinted  in  London  for  J.  Almon,  1776. 
The  sermon  proper  was  preached  on  July  4.  1776;  the  address  to 
Dartnoouth  was  written  September  3,  1776. 

1770— 

1781 — Manuscript  Journal  of  the  Rev.  John  Joachim  Zubly — from  March  S 
mo  to  9  April  1781  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society  Library,  Hodgson  Hall.  Whitaker  Street,  Savannah,  Georgia. 
1777 — “Rev.  J.  J.  Zubly’s  Appeal  To  The  Grand  Jury.  Oct.  8,  1777."  The 
Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  I,  161-166  (June.  1917). 

12.  C.  F.  Adams,  ed..  The  Works  of  John  Adanu  (Boston,  1860),  II,  421-422. 

15.  According  to  Zubly’s  account  of  events  in  "An  Apology  for  a  Law  Suit.” 
it  seetns  that  he  came  to  America  about  1761.  Sm  The  Georgia  Gazette, 
June  3,  1767. 

14.  C.  R.,  IX.  179. 

16.  Some  idea  of  the  scattered  locations  and  amounts  of  land  Zubly  had  may  be 
gained  from  records  of  petitions  and  grants  signed  by  the  Governor.  His 
quarrel  with  McGillivary  concerned  some  1800  acres.  See  The  Georgia 
Gazette,  June  3,  1767;  C.  R.,  IX,  70.  144.  398;  XI.  21-22. 

16.  F.  B.  Dexter,  ed..  The  Literary  Diary  of  Ezra  Stilee  (New  York,  1901). 
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When  the  Georgia  Provincial  Congress  met  in  Sa¬ 
vannah,  July  4,  1775,  he  was  a  delegate  from  the 
town  and  district  of  Savannah.  On  the  day  that  the 
Congress  opened,  the  members  adjourned  to  his 
meeting-house  and  there  he  preached  his  famous  ser¬ 
mon  on  “The  Law  of  Liberty.””  As  a  member  of  the 
Congress  he  was  on  the  committees  which  prepared 
an  address  to  the  Governor,  a  petition  to  the  king,  a 
letter  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  a  message  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  province.^*  Together  with  John 
Houstoun,  Archibald  Bulloch,  Noble  Wymberley  Jones, 
and  Lyman  Hall,  Zubly  was  chosen  to  represent  Geor¬ 
gia  in  the  Continental  Congress.” 

In  this  body  Zubly  participated  in  the  debates, 
especially  those  on  fortifying  the  Hudson  River  and  on 
the  state  of  trade.^®  He  was  a  member  of  the  standing 
committee  on  accounts  or  claims,*^  and  was  cooperative 
in  many  ways  until  the  attitude  of  the  radical  group 
became  too  strong  for  him.  He  opened  a  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Governor  Wright,  and  when  some  of  his 
remarks  excited  suspicion,  Samuel  Chase  openly  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  deception.22  In  a  hostile  mood  Zubly  left 
Philadelphia.^® 

On  his  return  to  Georgia  he  was  taken  into  custody 
by  the  Council  of  Safety.^^  He  beame  so  obnoxious 
that  he  was  banished  from  Savannah  late  in  1777  with 
the  loss  of  half  of  his  estate.  He  took  refuge  in  South 


17.  Rev.  Rees.,  I,  229,  231. 

18.  Ibid.,  I,  281,  241-242,  256-267. 

19.  Ibid.,  I,  240-241. 

20.  Journal*  of  the  Continental  Congrett  177i-1788,  III,  481,  488,  490-494,  499-600. 

21.  Ibid.,  VL  1063. 

22.  Ibid.,  Ill,  493-494 ;  Appletons’  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  VI.  663. 

28.  On  his  departure  from  Philadelphia  Zubly  left  a  message  for  his  fellow 

delegates:  "I  am  setting  off  for  Georgia  greatly  indisposed.  You  will  doubt¬ 
less  reach  home  before  me  tho  you  should  not  depart  these  ten  days,  in  case 
of  my  first  Arrival  I  think  not  to  make  any  Report  to  our  Council  of  Safety 
till  we  are  all  present.”  Quoted  in  C.  F.  Jenkins,  Button  Gwinnett  (Garden 
City,  1926) ,  67.  There  is  some  evidence  that  Zubly's  defection  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  oath  of  secrecy  by  the  Continental  Congress,  November  9, 
1776.  See  E.  C.  Burnett,  ed..  Letters  of  Members  of  the  Continental  Congress 
(Washington,  1921),  I,  zliv-xlv. 

24.  Rev.  Rees.,  I,  146-148.  It  is  reported  that  to  avoid  the  indignation  of  the 
people  Zubly  concealed  himself  in  a  Whig  lady’s  cellar.  See  George  White, 
Historical  CoUeetions  of  Georgia  (New  York,  1856),  865. 
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Carolina,  but  he  returned  to  Georgia  when  royal 
government  was  reestablished  in  1779 ;  he  resumed  his 
ministerial  duties  and  lived  in  Savannah  until  his  death, 
July  23,  1781.26 

When  Ezra  Stiles  heard  of  his  friend’s  defec¬ 
tion,  he  wrote  in  his  diary:  “It  had  been  more  to 
D*"-  Zubly’s  Honor  to  have  kept  to  the  Character  of  a 
Minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  without  assuming  a  political 
Character.’’26  It  is  the  opinion  of  Professor  Tyler  that 
Zubly  “put  at  the  service  of  the  Revolution  in  its  pri¬ 
mary  stage,  his  practical  wisdom,  his  great  local  in¬ 
fluence,  and  his  uncommon  ability  as  a  writer.”  He 
shared  “in  the  earlier  stages  of  a  great  political  agi¬ 
tation,”  but  he  “could  not  admit  that  anything  had  in 
the  meantime  occurred  to  justify  an  abandonment  of 
the  limits  that  had  been  originally  fixed  for  it.”  Con¬ 
sequently  he  suffered  what  political  reformers  who  re¬ 
fuse  to  end  as  revolutionists  must  suffer.27 

II 

In  his  pamphlets  and  sermons  Zubly  dealt  with  more 
subjects  of  a  political  rather  than  a  social  or  economic 
nature,  and  it  is  with  the  political  subjects  that  this 
study  is  largely  concerned.  In  spite  of  his  verbosity  and 
his  erudition,  which  are  shown  in  phrases  of  French  and 
Latin,  and  by  references  to  Coke,  Blackstone,  Rapin, 
and  Montesquieu,28  his  own  ideas  may  be  ascertained 
with  some  certainty  and  definiteness.  He  discussed 

tS.  See  Jones,  Biograpkieol  Sketehet,  210-211.  Elkanah  Watson  encountered 
Zubly  on  his  passage  to  South  Carolina,  February  6.  1778.  Zubly  told 
Watson  "he  could  not  conscientiously  sustain  the  cause  of  Independence.  .  .  ." 
Zubly  appeared  indignant  and  depressed  and  in  the  evening  concluded  his 
conversation  “with  an  eloquent  and  affecting  appeal  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
to  vindicate  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions.”  W.  C.  Watson,  ed..  Men  and 
Times  of  the  Revolution;  or.  Memoire  of  Elkanah  Wateon  (New  York.  1866), 
second  ed..  60. 

26.  Entry  of  April  29,  1776.  The  Literary  Diary  of  Ezra  StQee,  II,  11. 

27.  M.  C.  Tyler,  The  Literary  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  1783-178$ 
(New  York.  1898),  second  ed.,  I,  488,  486. 

28.  See  especially  "An  Humble  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Dependency  of 
the  American  Colonies  upon  the  Parliament  of  Great-Britain,"  loc.  cit.,  June 
28  to  July  5,  1769  (hereafter  referred  to  as  “Humble  Enquiry”)  :  Calm  and 
Respectful  Thoughts  on  the  Negative  of  the  Crown,  4,  7-8,  12-14  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  Calm  and  Respectful  Thoughts). 
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what  a  separation  from  Great  Britain  would  involve; 
he  described  his  conception  of  the  British  constitution ; 
he  designed  modes  of  opposition  to  oppressive  acts ;  he 
set  forth  his  views  on  the  relations  of  Parliament  and 
the  colonial  assemblies;  and  he  expanded  his  ideas  on 
the  nature  of  government,  law,  and  liberty. 

Zubly’s  opposition  to  complete  separation  from  Great 
Britain  was  a  thorough-going  loyalist  argument  and  he 
constantly  maintained  this  position  even  after  the  argu¬ 
ment  became  a  test  of  blood.  “.  .  .  let  us  abhor  them 
who  would  do  any  thing  that  might  tend  towards  a 
separation  of  interests  or  an  alienation  of  affections,” 
he  wrote  in  1766.  “Let  Britain  and  British  America  ever 
be  like  one  heart  and  one  soul ;  he  that  would  divide  them, 
anathema  sit,  let  him  be  held  accursed  by  both.”29  “The 
idea  of  separation,”  he  preached  in  1775,  “.  .  .  is  big 
with  so  many  and  such  horrid  evils,  that  every  friend 
to  both  must  shudder  at  the  thought,”®®  Weakness  in 
the  face  of  enemies®^  and  the  establishment  of  a  repub¬ 
lican  system  of  government®®  were  the  evils  Zubly  fore¬ 
saw  in  the  event  of  independence.  He  persistenly  ad¬ 
vocated  reconciliation®®  so  that  the  colonies  might  stay 
within  the  empire,  but  yet  within  the  empire  only  upon 
a  constitutional  basis.®^  “To  restore  peace  and  har- 

29.  The  Stamp-Act  Repealed,  23.  For  other  references  on  the  question  of  In* 
separable  interests,  see  “The  Law  of  Liberty,”  American  Archives,  fourth 
series,  II,  cols.  1666-1667 ;  Rev.  Rees.,  I,  233. 

80.  “The  Law  of  Liberty,”  loe.  eit.,  col.  1667. 

81.  IbuL 

32.  “A  Separation  from  the  Parent  State  I  wd  dread  as  one  of  w[the]  neatest 
evils  &  should  it  ever  be  proposed  write  pray  &  fight  against  it.  Some  good 
Men  may  desire  it  but  good  Men  do  not  always  know  what  they  are  about. 
I  have  more  than  a  little  thought  on  this  Matter,  &  being  born^  &  bred  in 
a  Commonwealth  should  not  be  unacquainted  with  republican  Govt,  but  wish 
never  to  see  w[the]  day  when  the  Qn  [question]  wheth[er]  we  ought  to 
Separate  Shd.  be  agitated,”  This  extract  is  from  Zubly's  Manuscript  Journal 
under  date  of  October  24,  1776. 

83.  See  the  address  of  the  committee  of  the  Provincial  Congress  to  the  people  of 
Geor^a,  July  26,  1776,  Rev.  Rees.,  I,  261-262.  On  October  6.  1776,  in  the 
Continental  Congress,  Zubly  announced  the  two  purposes  of  his  attendance: 
“one,  to  secure  the  rights  of  America ;  second,  reconciliation  with  Great 
Britain.”  Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress  1771-1789,  III,  482.  See  also 
“The  Law  of  Liberty,”  loe.  eit.,  col.  1667. 

84.  “Let  a  declaratory  bill  be  pass^  that,  any  law  and  usage  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  America  is  entitled  to  all  the  common  rights  of  mankind, 
and  all  the  blessings  of  the  British  Constitution,  that  the  sword  shall  never 
be  drawn  to  abridge,  but  to  confirm  her  birthright,  and  the  storm  instantly 
becomes  a  calm.  .  .  .”  Zubly  to  Dartmouth,  September  3,  1776,  American 
Archives,  fourth  series.  III,  col.  636. 
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mony,”  he  wrote  Dartmouth  in  1775,  “nothing  is  neces¬ 
sary  than  to  secure  to  America  the  known  blessings  of 
the  British  Constitution.”®® 

The  British  constitution  was  to  Zubly  the  bulwark 
of  civil  liberties.  It  was  not  characterized  by  arbitrari¬ 
ness,  but  by  justice,  mildness,  and  excellence  ;®*  by  the 
wisdom  of  that  instrument  the  branches  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  formed  a  system  of  mutual  checks  upon  the 
nobility,  the  people,  and  the  king;®’  a  system  of  trial 
by  jury,  a  practice  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  Briton, 
was  provided  for  under  the  constitution.®*  The  op¬ 
pressive  acts  under  which  the  Americans  suffered  were 
not  the  fault  of  the  British  constitution,  but  were  de¬ 
signs  of  a  British  ministry®*  and  of  a  Parliament  which 
assumed  the  power  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases 
whatsoever. 

To  oppose  the  menacing  policy  of  Great  Britain 
Zubly  made  no  explicit  appeal  to  the  right  of  revolu¬ 
tion,  but  he  designed  a  system  of  redressive  measures 
which,  if  carried  to  their  fullest  extent,  would  in  reality 
become  the  logical  and  extreme  conclusion  of  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  right  of  revolution — an  appeal  to  arms.  He 
favored  no  method  of  opposition  unjust  in  itself,  he 
said,  nor  any  remedy  that  would  be  worse  than  the 
disease.*®  Joint  remonstrances  of  local  groups  and 
petitions  through  the  assemblies  to  the  throne  were 
proper  actions  to  take.*’  He  mentioned  such  measures 
of  passive  resistance  as  refusal  of  supplies*®  until 

85.  Ibid.,  col.  638. 

86.  See  Zubly’s  petition  to  the  king  in  behalf  of  the  Provincial  ConKress,  July 
14,  1776,  Rev.  Beet..  I,  241,  265,  267. 

87.  Calm  and  Retpeetfvl  Thoughts,  8. 

38.  The  Georgia  Gazette,  July  1,  1767 ;  see  also.  “Zubly’s  AppetU  To  The  Grand 
Jury.  Oct.  8,  1777,”  loe.  eit.,  166. 

39.  “The  Law  of  Liberty,”  loe.  eit.,  col.  1567.  See  also  Zubly’s  petition  to  the 
king  in  behalf  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  July  14,  1776,  Rev.  Rees.,  I,  266. 

40.  The  Law  of  Liberty  (pamphlet  form),  56. 

41.  June  IS,  1775.  See  Rev.  Rees.,  I.  232-238.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  his 
letter  to  Dartmouth,  September  3,  1776,  Zubly  said  the  rejection  of  the  New 
York  petition  had  silenced  all  who  had  hoped  for  any  good  from  petitioning. 
Zubly  to  Dartmouth,  loe.  eit.,  col.  637.  Just  before  be  left  the  Continental 
Congress  he  still  urged  the  plan  of  petitioning,  however.  The  Literary  Diary 
of  Ezra  StAes,  II,  10-11. 

42.  “Humble  Enquiry,"  loe.  eit.,  July  6,  1769. 
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grievances  were  heard  and  attended  to,  and  the  turn¬ 
ing  “from  trade  ...  to  agriculture  and  frugality  . . .  that 
they  [the  Americans]  might  remain  free,  and  become 
invincible.  .  .  If  the  injured  rights  of  America 
could  be  vindicated  by  no  milder  means,  then  blood 
must  be  shed.<*  “My  Lord,”  Zubly  wrote  Dartmouth, 
“the  Americans  are  no  idiots,  and  they  appear  determined 
not  to  be  slaves.  Oppression  will  make  wise  men  mad, 
but  oppressors  in  the  end  frequently  find  that  they  were 
not  wise  men ;  there  may  be  resources,  even  in  despair, 
sufficient  to  render  any  set  of  men  strong  enough  not 
to  be  bound  in  all  cases  whatsoever.”^®  If  no  reconcili¬ 
ation  could  be  effected,  then  America  must  prepare  for 
carrying  on  a  war  the  object  of  such  a  war  would  not 
be  for  separation  from  Great  Britain,  however,  but 
simply  for  redress  of  grievances.^’  There  might  be  a 
union  of  the  colonies  in  a  conflict  to  secure  rights  and 
liberties,  but  for  no  other  reason  could  Zubly  conceive 
of  an  intercolonial  association.  Indeed,  to  take  an  oath 
to  support  other  states  would  put  an  end  to  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  each  state.*® 

With  the  relations  of  the  British  Parliament  to  the 
American  colonies  Zubly  was  much  concerned,  especi¬ 
ally  in  regard  to  America’s  dependence  upon  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  much-discussed  problem  of  taxation  and 
representation.  At  an  early  date  he  denied  that  Parlia- 


43.  Zubly  to  Dartmouth,  September  3,  1776,  loe.  eit.,  cols.  637-638. 

44.  See  the  address  of  the  committee  of  the  Provincial  Confess  to  the  people  of 
GeorKia.  July  25,  1775,  Rev.  fleet.,  I,  260-262. 

45.  Zuhly  to  Dartmouth,  September  3,.  1775,  loe.  eit.,  col.  685.  Zubly  addressed 

the  Provincial  Congress  in  a  similar  tone:  .  .  there  are  some  evils  which 

we  wouid  rather  deprecate  in  private  than  speak  of  in  publick :  against 
which,  being  fore-warned,  we  should  be  fore-armed.  .  .  .”  “The  Law  of 
Liberty,”  loe.  eit.,  cob  1568. 

46.  Journala  of  the  Continental  Conqreet  1771-1738,  III,  491. 

47.  See  Zubly’s  petition  to  the  king  in  hehalf  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  July 
14,  1775,  Rev.  Reee.,  I,  267 :  Tyler,  op.  eit.,  I,  485. 

48.  See  i2ev.  Reee.,  L  283-234,  266 ;  The  Stamp-Aet  Repealed,  21.  Zubly  wrote 
Dartmouth :  “The  Amerieane  have  heen  called  ‘a  rope  of  sand hut  blood 
and  sand  will  make  a  firm  cementation ;  and  enough  American  blood  has  been 
already  shed  to  cement  them  together  into  a  thirteenfold  cord,  not  easily  to 
be  broken.”  Zubly  to  Dartmouth,  September  8,  1775,  loe.  eit.,  col.  637.  To  the 
Grand  Jury  of  Georgia  in  1777  he  said:  “If  we  must  swear  an  Oath  of 
Allegiance  to  other  States,  who  are  not  by  oath  bound  to  support,  nor  claim 
any  right  to  rule  over  us,  the  independency  of  this  State  is  at  an  end.” 
"Zubly's  Appeal  To  The  Grand  Jury.  Oct.  8,  1777,”  loe.  eit.,  162. 
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ment  had  in  the  past  possessed  the  power  to  govern  the 
colonies,  but  he  constantly  emphasized  obedience  to  the 
king.  In  1776  he  wrote:  “Let  us  pay  a  chearful  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  on  all  occasions  ap¬ 
prove  ourselves  worthy  subjects  of  the  best  of  kings. 
Let  us  always  return  a  filial  respect  to  the  indulgence 
and  tenderness  of  an  affectionate  parent.”^®  One  might 
be  led  to  think  the  colonies  are  at  the  disposal  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  since  the  Declaratory  Act,  he  wrote  three  years 
later,  but  however  that  Act  might  determine  the  case 
from  the  day  of  its  passage,  “.  .  .  it  cannot  be  the 
ground  on  which  the  subordination  of  the  colonies 
originally  was  or  now  can  be  built;  for  it  declares  not 
only,  that  the  colonies  ARE  AND  OUGHT  TO  BE,  but 
also  that  they  ALWAYS  HAVE  BEEN,  subject  to  crown 
and  Parliament.  A  law  binds  after  it  is  made,  it  can¬ 
not  bind  before  it  exists,  and  so  surely  it  cannot  be  said, 
that  the  colonies  have  always  been  bound  by  a  law  which 
is  above  a  hundred  years  posterior  to  them  in  point  of 
existence.” 

Take  the  Carolina  charter,  for  example,  he  argued. 
It  makes  the  province  subject  immediately  to  the 
Crown,  and  when  after  a  hundred  years  a  law  is  made 
which  declares  that  province  was  and  now  is  subject  to 
both  the  Crown  and  Parliament,  a  denial  must  be  made 
of  the  binding  effect  of  an  ex  post  facto  law.  Such  a  law 
is  contrary  to  the  fundamental  constitution  and  that 
constitution  is  lost,  as  Montesquieu  justly  observes, 
“whenever  the  legislative  power  shall  be  more  corrupt¬ 
ed  .than  the  executive  part  of  the  legislature.”®®  To 
be  bound  in  all  cases  whatsoever  was  “the  language 
of  despotism  in  its  utmost  perfection.  What  can  .  .  . 

49.  Tht  Stam^Aet  Repealed,  26.  Although  Zubly’s  attachment  to  the  Crown 
was  a  consistent  position  to  the  last,  he  was  very  careful  to  note  that  it  was 
dangerous  for  sovereigns  to  .make  the  experiment  of  tyranny  and  oppression. 
Ibid.,  18'14.  In  1769  Zubly  pointed  out  that  the  colonies,  by  their  charters, 
before  the  Declaratory  Act  were  subject  to  "the  simple  authority  of  the 
crown.  .  .  “Humble  Enquiry,”  loc.  eit.,  July  6.  1769. 

60.  Ibid.,  July  6.  1769.  It  is  obvious  that  Zubly  disregarded  the  fact  that  the 
colonial  charters  had  in  some  cases  been  canceled,  recalled,  or  given  op. 
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an  Emperor  of  Morocco  pretend  more  of  his  slaves  than 
to  bind  them  in  all  cases  whatsoever?”®^  This  claim 
on  the  part  of  Parliament  Zubly  considered  “unjust, 
illegal,  and  detestable,”®^  and  destructive  of  “all 
natural  and  national  liberty.  .  .  .”®* 

On  the  questions  of  taxation  and  representation 
Zubly  expanded  his  ideas  freely.  Acts  for  raising  a 
perpetual  revenue  were  “not  partial  but  general 
grievances”;  they  were  unjust,  unconstitutional,  and 
oppressive  ;®^  the  enactment  of  such  measures  without 
the  consent  of  the  Americans  was  enslaving  in  effect.®® 
Taxation  without  representation  was  inconsistent  with 
the  natural  rights  of  men,  with  the  civil  and  constitu¬ 
tional  liberties  of  Americans  as  British  subjects,  and 
with  rights  guaranteed  by  the  charters.®®  “Those  that 
think  their  superiors  have  a  right  to  take  away  their 
property,  or  any  part  of  it  without  their  consent,  upon 
their  own  principle  are  guilty  of  sinful  resistance  and 
rebellion. . . .”  King  James  I,  Zubly  relates,  once  asked 
Bishops  Nelson  and  Andrews  whether  he  had  a  right 
to  raise  money  on  his  own  authority.  Nelson  affirmed 
it;  Andrews  replied  that  he  thought  James  had  a  right 
to  Nelson’s  money.®’ 

Taxes,  Zubly  considered,  were  a  gift  and  grant  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  king,®®  but  the  House  of 
Commons  could  not  levy  upon  the  Americans  without 
their  representation  in  Parliament.®®  He  scoffed  at  the 
idea  of  virtual  representation,  and  as  America  could 
not  be  represented  in  Parliament,  she  could  not  there- 

61.  Zubly  to  Dartmouth,  September  8,  1776,  loe.  eit.,  eol.  636. 

62.  Ibid.,  coL  686. 

68.  Ibid.,  eoL  686. 

64.  Rev.  Reea.,  1,  283;  "The  Law  of  Liberty,”  loe.  eit.,  eol.  1666. 

66.  See  Zubly’s  petition  to  the  king  in  behalf  of  the  Provincial  CongreM, 
Rev.  Reee.,  I,  241,  266. 

66.  “Humble  Enquiry,"  loe.  eit.,  June  28,  1769 — July  6,  1769.  Except  for  thU 
discussion  on  the  relation  of  natural  rights  of  man  to  taxation,  Zubly  does 
not  have  a  great  deal  to  say  upon  this  subject.  He  knew  that  the  natural 
rights  of  people  had  the  full  approbation  of  God,  and  that  any  monarch  who 
deprived  his  subjects  of  their  liberties  as  men  would  in  due  time  the 
abhorrence  of  all  men.”  “The  Law  of  Liberty,”  loe  eit.,  eol.  1668. 

67.  The  Law  of  Liberty  (pamphlet  form),  66. 

68.  “Humble  Enquiry,"  loe.  eit.,  June  28,  1769. 

69.  Ibid. 
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fore  be  taxed  by  that  body.  .  .  when  the  electors  of 
Great-Britain  chuse  representatives,  their  meaning  also 
is  not  to  chuse  representatives  for  their  fellow  subjects 
in  America,  or  any  where  else,  but  for  themselves  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  neither  Scotch  nor  English  [electors]  can  elect 
any  for  America.  These  electors  do  not  represent  the 
Americans,  nor  are  they  their  proxies  to  vote  in  mem¬ 
bers  in  their  behalf;  neither  can  British  electors  give 
any  instructions  to  British  representatives,  or  invest 
them  with  any  power  to  dispose  of  the  rights  and 
property  of  any  of  their  fellow  subjects  without  the 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain.”*®  In  fact,  the  Americans 
could  never  be  represented  in  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  for  they  had  “their  own  legislatures  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  ages  past,  and  as  a  body  cannot  be  more 
than  in  one  place  at  once,  they  think  they  cannot  be 
legally  represented  in  more  than  one  legislative 
body.  .  .”®^  Zubly  refuted  the  idea  that  denial  of  the 

power  to  be  taxed  by  Great  Britain  made  the  colonies 
altogether  independent,  for  America  had  “not  been 
thus  taxed  since  it  was  settled ;  but  nobody  in  Britain 
or  America  ever  dreamed  that  America  was  indepen- 
dent.”®2 

On  one  or  two  other  topics  of  a  political  nature  Zubly 
formed  rather  definite  conclusions.  He  detested  repub¬ 
licanism  as  a  form  of  government,  for  to  him  a  republic 
was  “little  better  than  government  of  devils.”®*  He 

60.  Ibid.  “It  seems  not  unreasonable  then  to  conclude,  that  the  riKht  which  the 
elected  acquire  by  their  election  to  pass  tax  laws  bindins  upon  their  electors 
does  not  at  the  same  time  spve  them  a  right  to  represent  and  lay  tajces  on 
those  who  never  invested  them  with  any  such  power.  .  . 

61.  Ibid.  Moreover,  said  Zubly,  the  Americans  think  “that  by  the  iaws  of 
England  Protestants  ought  not  to  be  doubly  taxed,  or,  what  they  think 
worse,  taxed  in  two  places.”  From  this  line  of  argument  it  is  not  diflScult  to 
see  that  Zubly  perceived  the  power  of  taxing  America  lay  in  the  local 
assembliea  “If  they  are  not  to  raise  their  own  taxes,  all  their  Assemblies 
become  useless  in  a  moment,  aii  their  respective  legislatures  are  annihilated 
at  a  stroke.  .  .  .”  Ibid. 

62.  Ibid.,  July  6,  1769. 

68.  Journals  of  the  Continental  Congreta  1771-1719,  III,  491.  After  Zubly  left  the 
Continental  Congress.  John  Adams  wrote  Archib^d  Bulloch:  “Present  my 
compliments  to  Mr.  Houston.  Tell  him  the  colonies  will  have  republics  for 
their  government,  let  us  lawyers  and  your  divine  say  what  we  wilL”  Tko 
Works  of  John  Adams,  IX,  415. 
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was  as  strongly  opposed  to  absolutism ;  he  denied  that 
“government  and  tyranny  is  the  hereditary  right  of 
some,  and  that  slavery  and  oppression  is  the  original 
doom  of  others,”  for  such  a  doctrine  reflected  dishonor 
upon  God,  It  was  “treason  against  all  mankind”  to 
think  “that  millions  were  made  for  one.  Transub- 
stantiation  is  but  a  harmless  absurdity,  compared  with 
the  notion  of  a  divine  ,  right  to  govern  wrong,  or  of 
making  laws  which  are  contrary  to  every  idea  of 
liberty,  property,  and  justice.”®^ 

This  concept  of  the  relation  of  government  and  law 
leads  to  what  is  fundamental  in  Zubly’s  political 
philosophy,  and  with  it  are  closely  associated  his 
cherished  ideas  of  liberty.  Men  did  not  pass  into  a 
state  of  society,  he  says,  “to  render  their  situation  more 
miserable  and  their  rights  more  precarious.”®®  On  the 
other  hand,  since  wherever  “there  is  society  there  must 
also  be  law,”  and  as  men  in  society  feel  the  cementing 
and  binding  effects  of  law,  then  disorder  and  confusion 
from  their  conflicting  “minds,  tempers,  dispositions, 
views,  and  interests”  may  be  prevented  by  the  entrance 
of  men  into  a  state  of  society.®®  Every  society  and  coun¬ 
try  has  its  own  laws  and  its  own  form  of  government, 
and  cannot  operate  beyond  their  limits.®’  Zubly  passes 
on  to  say  that  “those  laws  and  that  form  of  government 
are  undoubtedly  best,  which  have  the  greatest  tendency 
to  make  all  those  that  live  under  them  secure  and 
happy.”  Indeed,  “it  is  evident  that  the  safety  [Salus 
populi  suprema  lex]  of  the  whole  must  be  the  grand 
law  which  must  influence  and  direct  every  other.”®* 
All  “the  common  laws  of  the  land”  are  to  be  regarded, 
but  when  these  laws  take  the  nature  of  arbitrary  and 
oppressive  acts  to  destroy  liberty  and  property,  then 

64.  “The  Law  of  Liberty.”  loe.  eU.,  eol.  1659. 

65.  Ibid 

66.  Ibid.,  eoL  1658. 

67.  /bid.  eol.  1669. 

68.  /bid 
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law,  and  liberty  as  well,  is  subverted  and  complaint  is 
justified.  Moreover,  any  “law  that  is  not  made  by  such 
as  have  authority  for  so  doing,  is  of  no  force.  .  . 

In  the  light  of  these  concepts,  the  nature  of  liberty 
becomes  involved  with  freedom  from  oppression.’®  This 
was  Zubly’s  idea.  He  exhorted  his  hearers :  “stand  fast 
in  your  liberty,  and  be  not  entangled  with  the  yoke  of 
bondage.””  Liberty  and  law  were  to  Zubly  perfectly 
consistent:  “Well  regulated  liberty  of  individuals,”  he 
said,  “is  the  natural  offspring  of  laws,  which  pru- 
dentially  regulate  the  rights  of  whole  communities ;  and 
as  laws  which  take  away  the  natural  rights  of  men  are 
unjust  and  oppressive,  so  all  liberty  which  is  not  regu¬ 
lated  by  law  is  a  delusive  phantom,  and  unworthy  of 
the  glorious  name.”” 

On  liberty  in  the  narrower  and  more  personal  sense, 
Zubly  had  definite  opinions.  No  person,  he  thought, 
who  behaved  himself  “peaceably  and  inoffensively” 
should  be  molested  in  his  person  and  property,  or  even 
in  his  “private  sentiments,”  as  long  as  he  expressed 
them  “with  decency  and  without  any  illiberal  reflec¬ 
tions  upon  others”  no  man  should  be  taken  into 
custody  “without  any  previous  accusation  upon  oath,” 
and  no  man  should  be  condemned  without  a  public 
trial.” 


69.  Ibid.,  ools.  1668,  1668.  See  alio.  “Zubly’s  Apueal  To  The  Grand  Jury,  Oct. 
8.  1777,”  toe.  eit.,  162.  Zubly  was  particularly  concerned  oyer  the  relation  of 
constitutional  liberty  imd  property:  “When  constitutional  liberty  is  once  lost, 
the  transit  is  yery  short  to  the  loss  of  property;  the  same  power  that  may 
depriye  of  the  one  may  also  depriye  of  the  other,  and  with  equal  justice; 
those  that  haye  not  liberty  enoxigh  to  keep  their  property  in  reality  haye  no 
property  to  keep."  “Humble  Erujuiry,"  loe.  eU..  July  6,  1769. 

70.  “Zubly’s  Appeal  To  The  Grand  Jury.  Oct.  8,  1777,”  loe.  eit.,  162.  See  also 
the  address  of  the  committee  of  the  Provincial  ConKress  to  the  people  of 
Georgia.  July  26,  1776,  Rev.  Reee..  I,  262. 

71.  The  Stamp-Aet  Repealed,  24. 

72.  ‘”1110  Law  of  Liberty,”  loe.  eit.,  col.  1660.  ’There  was  an  essential  difference 
between  liberty  and  licentiousness,  i.  e.,  excess.  See  The  Stamp-Aet  Repealed, 
26.  It  was  Zubly’s  opposition  to  tyranny  and  lawlessness  that  led  him  to 
bdieve  he  saw  ruin  and  misery  in  the  new  state  governments.  See  "Zobly's 
Appeal  To  The  Grand  Jury.  Oct.  8,  1777,”  loc.  eiL.  162  S. 

78.  Rev.  Reee.,  L  288. 

74.  “Zuhly’s  Appeal  To  Tlie  Grand  Jury.  Oct.  8.  1777,”  loe.  eit.,  162. 
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III 

For  a  decade  before  war  began,  the  Swiss  minister 
and  leading  pamphleteer  of  the  youngest  and  thirteenth 
of  the  American  colonies  wrote  and  preached.  Zubly’s 
significance  lies  not  in  the  novelty  of  his  ideas  on  the 
inexpediency  of  separation  from  Great  Britain,  on  the 
nature  of  the  British  constitution,  on  plans  for  opposing 
oppressive  measures,  or  yet  on  the  relations  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  the  American  assemblies.  It  lies  not  in  pro¬ 
fundity  of  legal  learning  or  his  political  theorizing 
about  the  nature  of  government,  law,  and  liberty.  It 
is  noteworthy,  though,  that  he  was  imbued  with  the 
spirit  and  philosophy  which  characterized  the  thought 
of  the  eighteenth  century;  it  is  important  that  he 
served  as  an  articulate  medium  for  formulating  and 
offering  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  far-away  colony  the 
ideas  which  were  passing  current. 


THE  CIVIL  WAR  CAREER  OF  GENERAL 
JOSEPH  WHEELER 


By  J.  P.  Dyer 

Joseph,  the  youngest  son  of  Joseph  and  Julia  Hull 
Wheeler,  was  born  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  on  the  10th 
of  September,  1836.  His  father  and  mother  were  New 
Englanders  by  birth,  having  migrated  to  Georgia  soon 
after  the  War  of  1812.  In  Georgia  Joseph  Wheeler, 
Sr.,  became  a  merchant,  banker,  and  landowner,  build¬ 
ing  for  himself  a  small  fortune  only  to  have  it  swept 
away  in  a  bank  failure  and  in  the  ensuing  Panic  of 
1837.^  Soon  after  these  financial  misfortunes  Mrs. 
Wheeler  died  and  the  youngest  son  was  sent  to  Con¬ 
necticut,  to  live  in  the  home  of  two  maiden  aunts  and 
attend  Cheshire  Academy.*  Little  is  known  of  young 
Wheeler’s  activities  at  Cheshire.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  quiet  and  retiring  youth  who  liked  to  read  about 
wars  in  his  school  history,  but  there  was  little  to  fore¬ 
shadow  the  fighter  that  he  was  to  become  in  later  life.* 
Graduating  in  the  spring  of  1854  he  went  to  New  York 
City  to  live  in  the  home  of  an  o'der  sister  who  had 
removed  there  upon  her  marriage.  He  did  not  remain 
here  long,  however,  for  he  received  an  appointment  to 
West  Point  and  on  July  1,  1854,  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  entered  the  Military  Academy.* 

Wheeler’s  career  at  West  Point  was  not  outstanding 
either  for  scholarship  or  activity.  With  the  exception 
of  his  high  marks  in  deportment  he  stood  near  the 


1.  Wheeler’s  holdings  included  645  acres  of  land,  several  pieces  of  business 
property  in  Augusta,  and  bank  stock.  The  Augtista  Insurance  and  Banking 
Company  failed  in  1833  bringing  financial  ruin  to  a  number  of  Augusta 
citizens,  including  Wheeler.  See  Acts  o/  Georgia.  18SS,  pp.  399-408.  See  also 
Recordt  of  Richmond  County.  Georgia.  Books  S.  T.  U,  and  V. 

2.  Wheeler  was  married  twice.  The  first  wife,  Sara,  died  soon  after  her  arrival 
in  Georgia.  The  second  wife,  Julia,  was  the  daughter  of  General  William 
Hull.  Genealogical  Recorda  of  Wheder  Family.  Wheeler  papers.  These  papers 
are  in  possession  of  Miss  Annie  Wheeler,  Wheeler.  Alabama. 

3.  Mias  Annie  Wheeler,  daughter  of  General  Joseph  Wheeler,  to  the  author. 

4.  Official  Regieter  of  the  Offieert  and  Cadete  of  the  V.  S.  Military  Academy. 
June,  1866  (West  Point,  N.  Y.) 
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bottom  of  his  class  through  five  years  of  study.®  How¬ 
ever,  he  did  earn  a  reputation  for  being  studious  and 
persistent.®  Upon  graduation  in  1859  he  was  assigned 
to  duty  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania,  and  from 
there  was  transferred  to  Colonel  W.  W.  Loring’s  regi¬ 
ment  of  mounted  infantry  on  border  duty  at  Fort  Craig, 
New  Mexico.  He  had  hardly  adjusted  himself  to  his 
new  surroundings,  however,  when  the  Civil  War  began. 
Being  far  away  from  the  scenes  of  secession  and  war 
and  being  somewhat  out  of  touch  with  the  situation, 
he  instructed  his  brother  William  to  say  to  Governor 
Joseph  E.  Brown  that  in  case  Georgia  seceded  he  would 
resign  his  lieutenant’s  commission  in  the  United  States 
army  and  join  Georgia’s  forces.’  Acting  upon  these 
instructions,  William  offered  his  younger  brother’s 
services  to  Georgia  and  they  were  accepted,  even  be¬ 
fore  the  young  officer  arrived  home  from  Fort  Craig.® 
Lieutenant  Joseph  Wheeler,  United  States  Army,  be¬ 
came  Lieutenant  Joseph  Wheeler,  Provisional  Army, 
Confederate  States  of  America. 

Gaining  Experience 

Lieutenant  Wheeler  reported  for  duty  to  General 
Braxton  Bragg  who,  with  the  assistance  of  General 
William  J.  Hardee,  was  attempting  to  form  an  army 
out  of  a  milling  and  heterogeneous  collection  of 
civilians  at  Mobile  and  Pensacola.®  Wheeler’s  services 
were  greatly  needed  for  there  was  a  dearth  of  trained 
officers.  Soon  he  was  promoted  to  Colonel  of  the  19th 
Alabama  regiment  of  volunteers.  After  a  winter  spent 
in  drilling  and  conditioning  his  men  he  moved  with  the 
rest  of  the  army  to  Corinth  where  Albert  Sidney  Johns- 

6.  Official  Register,  1856,  1857,  1868,  1859. 

6.  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  XXXIII,  April,  1864,  223. 

7.  Quoted  in  John  Witherspoon  Dubose.  General  Joseph  Wheeler  and  the  Army 
of  Tennessee  (New  York,  1890),  52. 

8.  William  H.  Wheeler  to  Governor  Joseph  E.  Brown.  February  2,  1861.  De¬ 
partment  of  Archives  and  History,  Atlanta.  Georgia. 

9.  William  Howard  Russell,  My  Diary  North  and  South  (New  York,  1863),  79. 
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ton  was  assembling  his  forces  to  meet  the  Federals  who 
had  encamped  near  Pittsburg  Landing. 

A  comparatively  unknown  Colonel  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  attract  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  a  battle 
of  the  magnitude  of  that  at  Shiloh.  Although  Wheeler 
drew  favorable  comment  from  his  superiors  during  the 
two  days  fighting,  his  activities  seem  to  have  been  no 
more  pronounced  than  that  of  scores  of  other  young 
officers  who  led  their  regiments  into  battle.  After  the 
battle  was  over  and  the  Confederates  were  in  retreat 
toward  Corinth,  however,  Wheeler  was  given  a  most 
important  assignment.  He  was  ordered  to  take  a 
brigade  of  cavalry  and  cover  the  rear  of  the  retreating 
army,^®  a  task  which  would  have  been  extremely 
hazardous  if  the  Federals  had  pursued.  As  it  happened, 
there  was  no  pursuit  and  Wheeler’s  task  was  largely 
that  of  rounding  up  stragglers  and  rescuing  as  much 
abandoned  equipment  as  possible.  However,  the  assign¬ 
ment  marked  the  beginning  of  Wheeler’s  career  as  a 
cavalry  officer  and  fixed  his  place  in  the  army.  He 
became  a  preparer  of  ways  and  a  coverer  of  retreats 
for  the  Army  of  Tennessee  in  every  campaign  from 
Shiloh  in  1862  until  the  surrender  to  Sherman  in  1865. 
It  is  in  this  capacity  that  Wheeler’s  career  must  be 
interpreted.  He  never  displayed  the  audacity  and  flash 
of  Forrest  and  Stuart,  but  in  performing  the  true 
functions  of  cavalry  attached  to  the  flanks  of  an  army 
he  was  unsurpassed. 

The  Kentucky  Campaign 

The  retreat  of  the  Confederate  army  continued  as 
far  South  as  Tupelo,  Mississippi,  where  General  Bragg 
replaced  General  Beauregard.  Immediately  Bragg  set 
about  the  task  of  re-conditioning  his  army  and  of  re¬ 
filling  the  depleted  regiments.  This  accomplished  he 
began  active  preparations  for  the  Kentucky  campaign ; 

10.  Ibid.,  624. 
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a  campaign  which  he  hoped  would  draw  the  Federals 
from  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama  into  the 
blue  grass  state  where  they  might  be  won  over  for  the 
Confederate  cause.” 

In  preparation  for  his  advance,  Bragg  sent  Wheeler 
with  a  brigade  of  cavalry  into  West  Tennessee  to  create 
the  impression  that  the  entire  Army  of  Tennessee  was 
on  the  move  in  that  direction.  Late  in  July,  1862, 
Wheeler  with  about  a  thousand  men  moved  from 
Tupelo  by  way  of  Holly  Springs  to  Grand  Junction, 
Tennessee.  Finding  that  the  Federals  had  evacuated 
this  town  he  moved  against  Bolivar  and  Jackson 
destroying  cotton,  tearing  up  railroad  tracks,  and  burn¬ 
ing  supplies.^2  After  five  days  of  this  he  returned  to 
Tupelo  to  find  that  Bragg  was  moving  his  army.  The 
new  headquarters  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  was 
established  at  Chattanooga  and  from  there  Bragg  pro¬ 
posed  to  move  into  Kentucky. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  1862,  Bragg  crossed  the 
Tennessee  River  from  Chattanooga  with  approximately 
40,000  men  and  set  ouc  on  his  invasion  of  Kentucky. 
The  left  wing  was  commanded  by  Hardee,  the  right 
wing  by  Polk ;  Wheeler  with  three  regiments  of  cavalry 
moved  with  Hardee.” 

Wheeler  and  his  cavalry  moved  out  in  front  of  the 
advancing  army  routing  enemy  outposts,  dropping  back 
to  protect  the  flanks,  and  performing  the  other 
numerous  duties  of  the  advance  guard  of  an  army.  The 
march  of  the  main  army  was  unobstructed  by  anything 
like  organized  resistance  from  the  Federals  at  Nash¬ 
ville  under  General  Buell;  but  it  was  not  so  with  the 
cavalry.  It  was  almost  hourly  in  contact  with  the 

11.  R.  V.  Johnson  and  C.  C.  Buel,  eds..  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War 
(New  York.  1901),  III.  pt.  II.  600. 

12.  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies, 
series  I,  toI.  XVII.  pt.  I,  22.  (Hereafter  referred  to  as  Official  Records, 
Army.) 

13.  Ibid.,  XVI.  pt.  II.  781. 
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enemy.  Buell  had  posted  his  scouts  along  the  road,  in 
tree  tops  and  on  mountain  spurs.  It  was  Wheeler's 
task  to  remove  them.^^ 

In  the  meantime,  while  Bragg  slowly  crawled  along 
in  the  general  direction  of  Nashville,  Kirby  Smith 
moved  out  of  Knoxville  toward  Cumberland  Gap.  In¬ 
stead  of  attacking  the  Federal  force  there,  he  sent  a 
detachment  to  threaten  it  while  he  passed  with  his 
remaining  troops  into  southeastern  Kentucky.  Moving 
rapidly  Smith  first  met  the  Federals  near  Richmond, 
defeated  them,  and  captured  a  large  amount  of  sup¬ 
plies,  guns,  and  ammunition.^®  Bragg,  hearing  of 
Smith’s  victory,  turned  northward  at  Sparta  and  re¬ 
quested  the  victorious  general  to  join  forces  with  him 
near  Louisville. 

General  Forrest  joined  Bragg’s  army  at  Sparta  and 
it  was  expected  that  he  would  be  placed  in  command 
of  the  cavalry.  Instead,  however,  Bragg  divided  his 
mounted  men  placing  a  division  under  Wheeler  and 
another  under  Forrest.  Thereafter  these  two  men 
were  connected  with  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  but  their 
fields  of  operation  were  often  widely  separated.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  each  was  eminently  fitted  for  the 
tasks  assigned  him.  Wheeler  was  a  faithful,  efficient, 
unassuming  officer  who  obeyed  orders  to  the  letter  and 
worked  well  with  his  superiors.  Forrest,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  at  his  best  when  operating  independently. 
With  his  powerful  personality  and  superb  qualities  as 
a  leader  of  men  he  became  anathema  to  Federal  officers 
charged  with  protecting  communications  and  lines  of 
supply.  Soon  after  he  joined  Bragg  at  Sparta  he  was 
detached  and  sent  back  to  Middle  Tennessee  to  oper¬ 
ate  on  Federal  bases.  This  paved  the  way  for  Wheeler’s 
promotion. 

The  invasion  of  Kentucky  followed  three  general 
lines,  all  of  which  converged  at  Louisville.  On  the 

14.  Dubose,  op.  eit.,  86. 

15.  Official  Records,  Army,  ser.  I.  vol.  XVI,  pt.  II,  830. 
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West,  Buell  moved  from  Nashville  northward  by  way 
of  Bowling  Green.  In  the  center  Bragg  leisurely  moved 
northwestward  from  Middle  Tennessee;  on  the  East 
Kirby  Smith  fought  his  way  northwestward  from  Cum¬ 
berland  Gap.  There  was  little  fighting  between  Bragg’s 
and  Buell’s  armies  except  for  the  cavalry  and  this  was 
confined  to  mere  skirmishes.  With  two  armies  slowly 
advancing  toward  a  common  goal  and  with  neither  ap¬ 
parently  desiring  to  fight  it  was  almost  impossible  for 
the  cavalry  to  screen  the  movements.  Consequently 
Wheeler’s  duties  were  largely  of  a  routine  nature. 

Bragg  reached  Glasgow,  Kentucky,  on  the  13th  of 
September.  At  the  same  time  Buell  reached  Bowling 
Green,  thirty  miles  westward.  At  Glasgow,  Bragg  de¬ 
cided  to  rest  and  feed  his  army.  While  he  was  thus 
occupied  Buell  moved  past  him  and  reached  Louis¬ 
ville  where  he  found  recruits  and  supplies  awaiting 
him.  On  the  30th  he  left  Louisville  in  search  of  Bragg 
who  had  divided  his  army  and  was  unprepared  for 
battle.^ 

Colonel  Wheeler  was  at  Perryville  with  Hardee  at 
this  time,  his  cavalry  deployed  in  front  of  the  army. 
As  Buell’s  movements  became  apparent  there  de¬ 
veloped  the  necessity  of  delaying  him  until  Bragg  could 
collect  his  scattered  forces.  Wheeler’s  cavalry  was 
given  the  task.  As  he  moved  forward  to  meet  Buell 
and  as  he  actually  engaged  him  in  battle  a  new  type 
of  cavalry  fighting  was  demonstrated.  Wheeler  would 
dismount  his  men  and  fight  them  as  infantry  until  it 
became  necessary  to  retreat;  then  he  would  remount 
ride  to  the  rear,  dismount,  and  form  new  lines.”  This 
process  he  repeated  over  and  over  again  and  succeeded 
in  delaying  the  advancing  Federals  long  enough  for 
the  Confederates  to  form  a  junction  of  their  separated 
columns.  This  use  which  Wheeler  made  of  his  “mount- 

16.  See  E.  Merton  Coulter,  The  Civil  War  and  Reeonttruetion  in  Kentneky 
(Chapel  Hill,  1926). 

17.  Official  Record*,  Army,  aer.  I.  vol.  XVL  pt.  I.  896. 
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ed  infantry”  was,  according  to  military  critics,  an 
entirely  new  contribution  to  the  science  of  cavalry 
fighting.^* 

On  the  morning  of  October  8th,  1862,  the  two  armies 
met  on  the  banks  of  Chaplin  Creek  in  what  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  battle  of  Perryville.  It  was  fiercely 
fought  but  inconclusive,  the  Confederates  drawing  off 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th  and  preparing  to  retreat. 
Wheeler’s  part  in  the  battle  had  not  been  important, 
but  now  that  Bragg  had  decided  to  withdraw,  the 
young  Colonel  was  charged  with  a  tremendous  respon¬ 
sibility.  At  three  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  October 
13th,  Wheeler  was  made  Chief  of  Cavalry  and  author¬ 
ized  to  give  orders  in  the  name  of  the  commanding 
general.  He  was  charged,  under  General  Smith,  with 
covering  the  rear  of  the  army  and  holding  the  enemy 
in  check.^* 

The  Confederate  line  of  retreat  ran  southeastward 
through  Kentucky  to  Cumberland  Gap  and  thence 
south  by  way  of  Knoxville  to  Chattanooga.  The  first 
phase  of  the  withdrawal,  that  is  from  Perryville  to 
Cumberland  Gap,  was  accomplished  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  Baggage  wagons,  droves  of  cattle, 
marching  men,  slaves,  civilians  in  wagons  and  car¬ 
riages,  artillery,  made  an  exceedingly  cumbersome 
procession  of  the  retreating  columns.^®  The  season  was 
dry  and  men  suffered  from  lack  of  water.  General 
Smith  grew  discouraged  and  wrote  General  Polk  that 
he  thought  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  wagons  would  have 
to  be  abandoned.2*  But  while  Smith  was  in  this  frame 
of  mind  there  came  a  cheering  message  from  Wheeler. 
“Tell  General  Smith,”  he  wrote,  “to  abandon  nothing; 
we  will  save  all.”“  He  and  his  cavalry  were  bringing 
up  the  rear,  fighting  by  day  and  obstructing  the  roads 

18.  G.  F.  R.  Henderaon,  The  Science  o/  War  (New  York.  1905).  66. 

19.  Special  Orders  Na  U  Official  Reeordt,  Army,  ler.  I.  toI.  XVI.  pt.  II.  930. 

20.  Battle*  and  Leader*,  III,  pt.  II.  60S. 

21.  Oj0!euil  Record*,  Army,  ser.  I.  Tol.  XVI.  pt.  L  969. 

22.  Quoted  in  Battle*  and  Leader*,  III.  pt.  II.  608. 
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by  night.  It  was  a  steady  and  dogged  falling  back  in 
the  face  of  the  advancing  enemy.  At  times  the  cavalry 
was  dismounted  and  fought  from  behind  stone  fences 
and  hastily  erected  breastworks.  At  other  times  when 
opportunity  presented  itself,  there  were  swift  and 
devasting  mounted  charges.  Again  the  “mounted  in¬ 
fantry”  was  proving  its  value.  By  varying  his  tactics 
Wheeler  was  able  to  hold  off  the  Federals  until  Bragg’s 
army  was  out  of  reach  of  the  pursuers.  Not  a  single 
piece  of  artillery  or  baggage  had  been  lost  to  the 
enemy .2*  As  a  reward  for  his  services  Wheeler  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General. 

Bragg’s  Middle  Tennessee  Campaign 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  retreat  from  Kentucky, 
Bragg  moved  into  Middle  Tennessee  during  the  last 
days  of  October.  At  Nashville,  Buell  had  been  re¬ 
placed  by  Rosecrans  who  soon  busied  himself  fortify¬ 
ing  Nashville  and  making  plans  to  move  on  Atlanta  by 
way  of  Chattanooga.  Bragg  was  to  block  him  and  the 
battlefield  would  be  somewhere  between  Nashville  and 
Confederate  headquarters  at  Murfreesboro.  The  cam¬ 
paign,  however,  did  not  begin  at  once.  There  was  a 
lull  of  nearly  two  months  while  the  soldiers  of  both 
armies  enjoyed  the  forced  or  voluntary  hospitality  of 
the  citizens. 

Wheeler,  however,  had  little  time  to  participate  in 
festivities  for  he  was  stationed  fifteen  miles  closer  the 
enemy  than  was  the  infantry.  There  he  spent  his  time 
drilling  and  organizing  his  nondescript  troopers  and  in 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  turned  toward  the  Federals 
in  Nashville.  On  the  26th  of  December,  he  notified 
Bragg  that  the  enemy  had  begun  the  advance,  and  the 
Confederates  made  ready  to  receive  them  on  the  banks 
of  Stone’s  River.^^  At  noon  on  December  30th  the 

23.  Official  Records,  Army,  scr.  I,  vol.  XVI.  pt.  I,  959. 

24.  Correspondence  between  Brags  and  Wheeler  is  found  in  Official  Records, 
Army,  ser.  I,  vol.  XX,  pt.  I,  19  et  seg. 
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artillery  duel  began.  By  three  in  the  afternoon  the 
battle  was  well  under  way  but  night  interposed  before 
great  damage  was  done  to  either  side.  Early  the  next 
morning  the  fighting  was  resumed  and  lasted  through 
the  day  with  the  result  that  Bragg  could  wire  Rich¬ 
mond:  “God  has  granted  us  a  happy  New  Year.“2B 
In  the  meantime,  Wheeler  had  been  actively  en¬ 
gaged.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  before  the 
battle  had  actually  begun  he  was  ordered  behind  the 
enemy  lines  to  destroy  supplies.  By  daylight  he  had 
reached  Jefferson,  well  in  the  enemy’s  rear,  where  he 
destroyed  a  brigade  wagon  train.  Leaving  Jefferson 
behind  him  he  next  struck  the  village  of  Lavergne 
where  large  stores  had  been  collected.  He  charged 
the  guards,  captured  some  700  prisoners,  and  des¬ 
troyed  another  small  supply  train  before  joining  the 
left  flank  of  Bragg’s  army.  He  had  made  a  complete 
circuit  of  the  enemy’s  rear,  destroyed  large  quantities 
of  stores  and  captured  approximately  800  prisoners.^® 
On  the  morning  of  January  1,  when  Bragg  thought 
victory  within  his  grasp,  Wheeler  left  the  left  flank, 
rode  again  around  the  enemy’s  rear  destroying  what 
supplies  had  been  collected  since  his  previous  visit, 
and  rejoined  his  own  army’s  right  flank  in  time  to 
cover  Bragg’s  retreat  as  he  left  another  inconclusive 
battlefield.2’ 

It  would  be  difficult  at  this  stage  of  the  war  to  deter¬ 
mine  whose  service,  Wheeler’s  or  Forrest’s,  had  been 
most  valuable  to  the  Confederacy.  Biographers  have 
pictured  the  dramatic  and  picturesque  Forrest,  but 
Wheeler  has  been  somewhat  neglected.  There  are  few 
events  in  Confederate  military  history  more  spectacular 
than  this  raid  around  Rosecrans’  rear.  Forrest  and  his 
men  never  rode  harder  nor  achieved  more  in  the  same 

26.  Quoted  in  Batttea  and  Leaders,  III,  pt.  II,  607. 

26.  Wheeler’s  report.  Official  Records,  Army,  ser.  I,  vol.  XX,  pt.  I.  958.  Con¬ 
firmed  by  reports  of  Federal  ofiBcers. 

27.  Ibid. 
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length  of  time  than  did  Wheeler  upon  this  occasion; 
yet  the  world  knows  little  of  his  exploits.  Perhaps  this 
overshadowing  of  Wheeler  by  Forrest  is  due  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reasons  which  may  be  suggested  here:  (1) 
Wheeler’s  personality  was  not  such  as  to  inspire  men. 
He  was  small,  retiring,  and  inoffensive.  When  com¬ 
pared  with  the  magnificent  and  swash-buckling  Forrest 
he  did  not  appear  in  his  best  light;  (2)  Except  upon 
rare  occasions  Wheeler  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
for  independent  campaigns  such  as  those  which  char¬ 
acterized  Forrest.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Wheeler 
would  have  been  as  successful  as  Forrest  had  he  been 
given  the  opportunity,  but  the  nature  of  the  former’s 
assignments  to  duty  on  the  wings  of  the  army  did  not 
allow  as  much  freedom  as  that  exercised  by  the  latter. 
(3)  Wheeler  was  a  friend  and  supporter  of  General 
Bragg  when  that  officer  was  at  the  height  of  his  un¬ 
popularity.  Naturally  contemporary  opinion  placed 
them  somewhat  in  the  same  category  of  inefficient 
officers. 

River  Raids 

On  January  7,  1863,  while  Bragg  was  slowly  retreat¬ 
ing  from  Murfreesboro  to  his  new  headquarters  at 
Tullahoma,  Wheeler  was  ordered  to  ride  to  the  rear  of 
the  enemy  and  destroy  stores  reported  to  have  been 
collected  at  Ashland  on  the  Cumberland  River  some 
twenty-five  miles  below  Nashville.  In  preparation  for 
attack  Wheeler  divided  his  forces  sending  Colonel  W. 
B.  Wade  with  two  regiments  up  the  south  bank  of  the 
river  while  he  took  the  balance  of  his  brigade  and 
crossed  to  the  vicinity  of  Clarksville,  Tennessee. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  Wheeler  and  his 
men  opened  fire  on  the  steamer  “Charter”  as  she  came 
into  view  around  a  bend  in  the  river.  Being  a  transport 
and  unarmed  there  was  nothing  for  her  to  do  except 
swing  into  shore  and  surrender.  In  the  meantime, 
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Wade  and  his  detachment  were  playing  havoc  further 
up  the  river.  This  fighting  Irishman  placed  his  men 
behind  the  stacks  of  steamboat  wood  around  the  land¬ 
ing  near  Ashland  and  waited.  Presently  a  transport 
without  escort  appeared  and  was  captured.  Next 
morning  the  transport  “Trio”  suffered  a  like  fate. 
Hardly  had  she  been  received  when  the  “Parthenia” 
and  the  “Hastings”  came  along  to  suffer  the  fate  of 
the  others.  To  complete  the  job  the  gunboat  “Sidell” 
was  captured  and  burned.^* 

The  affair  caused  some  consternation  among  the 
Federals.  General  Rosecrans  reported  the  matter  to 
Washington  and  asked  for  more  cavalry  in  order  that 
he  might  cope  with  the  raiders.^*  General  Bragg  re¬ 
ported  that  it  reflected  “distinguished  merit”  on  his 
Chief  of  Cavalry  and  asked  his  promotion  as  a  “just 
reward.”*®  Acting  on  Bragg’s  recommendation  Wheeler 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major-General  and  the 
Confederate  Congress  passed  this  resolution:  “That 
the  thanks  of  Congress  are  due,  an  1  are  hereby  tender¬ 
ed  to  Brigadier-General  Wheeler  and  the  officers  and 
men  of  his  command  for  his  daring  and  successful 
attacks  upon  the  enemy’s  gunboats  and  transports  in 
the  Cumberland  River.”®^ 


The  Attack  on  Fort  Donelson 

When  Bragg  had  completed  the  retreat  from  Mur¬ 
freesboro  to  Tullahoma  his  army,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Federals,  remained  inactive  for  five  months. 
Wheeler,  with  his  restless  and  poorly  disciplined 
troopers,  faced  the  period  of  inactivity  with  misgivings. 
Desertions  w'ould  be  frequent  and  depredations  severe 
if  his  cavalry  was  not  given  work  to  do.  As  a  means 


28.  Federal  reports.  Mitchell  to  Rosecrans.  January  13.  1863.  Official  Record*. 
Army,  ser.  I,  vol.  XX.  pt.  I.  982.  See  also  Dulxm.  op.  cit.,  161. 

29.  Rosecrans  to  Adjutant-General.  Ibid. 

30.  BragTK  to  Adjutant-General  Cooper.  Ibid.,  983. 

31.  Journal  of  the  Congre**  of  the  Confederate  State*  of  America  (Senate 
Document  27.  68th  Consress).  lU. 
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of  keeping  his  men  busy  and  at  the  same  time  of  strik¬ 
ing  a  blow  at  Federal  lines  of  communication  he  pro¬ 
posed  and  received  permission  to  make  an  attack  upon 
Fort  Donelson  commanding  the  mouth  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land  River.  He  proposed  joining  forces  with  Forrest 
late  in  January  and  assaulting  the  fortification  which 
was  not  very  strongly  garrisoned. 

The  plan  was  practical  in  conception,  but  abortive 
in  execution,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  career  Wheeler 
suffered  a  major  reverse.  General  Forrest  protested 
that  his  men  were  in  no  condition  for  the  attack,  and 
that  he  had  not  sufficient  ammunition  for  them.  More¬ 
over,  he  believed,  if  Donelson  should  be  taken  it  could 
not  be  held  for  a  very  long  period  of  time.  But  in  spite 
of  Forrest’s  protests  Wheeler  proceeded  with  his 
plans.®2 

On  the  3rd  of  February,  Wheeler  in  command  of 
the  combined  cavalry  force  approached  Donelson  and 
sent  in  a  formal  surrender  note.  The  commander  re¬ 
fusing  to  surrender,  the  Confederates  were  put  into 
position  for  battle.  Forrest  was  ordered  to  dismount 
his  men  and  assail  the  east  side  of  the  fortification 
while  Wharton  was  likewise  to  dismount  his  men  and 
attack  the  west  side.  Forrest,  however,  disregarded 
orders  to  dismount,  and  charged  with  his  men  mounted, 
only  to  be  repulsed  with  a  withering  fire  from  the 
enemy  rifle  pits.  Wharton  assaulted  the  west  side  in 
accordance  with  orders  and  carried  it.  As  the  Federals 
gave  way  before  this  assault  and  began  pouring  over 
the  eastern  side  of  the  fortification  Forrest  ordered  his 
men  to  retreat  thinking  that  the  Federals  were  at¬ 
tacking  his  horses.  At  this  moment  Forrest’s  predic¬ 
tion  that  ammunition  for  the  attack  was  insufficient 
proved  true  and  the  attack  was  called  off.®® 

82.  All  of  Forrest’s  bioKraphers  are  in  agreement  upon  the  facts  as  here  pre¬ 
sented.  Wheeler  admitted  that  Forrest  protested  against  the  attack. 

S3.  Wheeler's  report.  Official  Reeorda,  Army,  ser.  I,  vol.  XXIII,  pt.  I,  40  et  teq. 
A  singularly  fair  and  impersonal  report  of  the  whole  affair. 
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The  whole  affair  was  a  fiasco.  Wheeler  had  not  cor¬ 
rectly  estimated  his  supply  of  ammunition  and  in  the 
midst  of  battle  Forrest  had  bungled  things.  It  was 
Wheeler,  however,  who  as  commanding  officer  must 
accept  responsibility  for  the  defeat  and  this  he  did  in 
his  official  report.  There  were  other  serious  conse¬ 
quences,  however,  for  General  Forrest  refused  to  serve 
longer  under  Wheeler  and  his  refusal  was  counten¬ 
anced,  thus  dividing  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  Tennes¬ 
see  at  a  time  when  unity  was  essential  to  the  fullest 
measure  of  success.  Wheeler  was  retained  as  chief  of 
cavalry,  but  Forrest  did  not  report  to  him  for  orders.*^ 

Chickamauga  and  the  Raid  on  Rosecrans 

After  the  division  of  the  cavalry  Wheeler  set  about 
reorganizing  his  command  while  Forrest  was  sent  to 
Alabama  to  follow  and  capture  the  Federal  cavalry 
commander,  Streight.  Bragg,  always  ready  to  praise 
his  favorite  cavalry  officer,  wrote  that  he  was  very 
much  gratified  at  the  efforts  being  made  to  regulate 
and  discipline  the  command.*®  Wheeler  was  a  very 
busy  man  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  neither  army  was 
engaged  in  active  operations.  He  was  picketing  a  70 
mile  front  and  writing  a  book  on  cavalry  tactics. 

The  book  was  called  A  Revised  System  of  Cavalry 
Tactics  for  the  Use  of  the  Cavalry  and  Mounted  Infantry, 
C.  S.  A.,  and  is  important  not  only  because  it  provided 
a  system  of  drill  and  discipline  for  the  Army  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  but  also  because  of  the  cognizance  taken  in  it  of 
the  new  and  important  part  the  mounted  infantry  was 
taking.  Wheeler  unhesitatingly  advocated  the  use  of 
mounted  infantry  to  displace  heavy  cavalry  and 
dragoons.  This  was  a  wide  departure  from  the  system 
of  tactics  then  in  use,  which  was  modeled  closely  upon 

34.  A  dramatic  account  of  the  quarrel  between  Forrest  and  Wheeler  is  Kiven 
in  Andrew  Nelson  Lytle’s  Bedford  Forreet  and  Hie  Critter  Company  (New 
York,  1981),  148. 

85.  BrasK  to  Wheeler,  March  11,  1868.  Official  Reeorde,  Army,  ser.  I,  vol.  XXIIL 
pt.  L  684. 
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the  traditional  European  system  of  heavy  cavalry  for 
shock  purposes  alone.  No  single  Confederate  cavalry 
officer  originated  the  new  style  of  fighting;  rather  it 
was  an  evolutionary  process  growing  out  of  necessity. 
Heavy  cavalry  was  of  little  use  in  the  rough  and  thickly 
wooded  areas  over  which  the  Army  of  Tennessee 
fought.  A  cavalryman  who  could  ride  in  a  charge  or 
fight  as  an  infantryman  was  much  more  desirable  in 
covering  retreats  and  performing  scouting  duties.  Thus 
it  came  about  that  Confederate  cavalry  really  was  not 
cavalry  at  all,  but  mounted  infantry.®* 

«  *  * 

After  five  months  of  inactivity,  General  Rosecrans 
began  his  advance  from  Nashville  toward  Chattanooga 
on  the  21st  of  June,  1863.  Bragg  decided  not  to  risk 
battle,  but  to  retire  within  Chattanooga  and  there  await 
his  opponent.  Accordingly  he  gathered  his  army  and 
moved  from  Tullahoma.  Wheeler  was  sent  to  delay 
Rosecrans  while  the  movement  was  accomplished. 
Using  the  same  tactics  he  advocated  in  his  book  he 
delayed  the  advancing  Federals  long  enough  for  Bragg 
to  reach  his  destination ;®''  an  event  which  meant  that 
Tennessee  had  been  abandoned  to  the  enemy  and  that 
the  West  was  being  slowly  paralyzed  by  the  Federal 
invasion. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  Rosecrans  began  crossing  the 
Tennessee  River  with  his  army  near  Bridgeport,  Ala¬ 
bama.  Bragg  was  in  Chattanooga  apparently  unde¬ 
cided  as  to  what  course  he  should  pursue.  Wheeler,  on 
picket  duty,  found  superior  forces  of  Federals  in  every 
mountain  cove.  “A  mountain  is  like  the  wall  of  a  house 
full  of  rat-holes,”  Bragg  observed.  “The  rat  lies  hidden 
at  his  hole  ready  to  pop  out  when  no  one  is  watching.”®® 

86.  European  countries  were  slow  to  recognize  the  new  tactics.  It  was  not  until 
1873  that  any  recogmition  was  made,  and  then  grrudsinKly. 

37.  An  interesting  account  of  Wheeler's  fighting  on  this  occasion  is  found  in 
Harper’t  Maaaxine,  June,  1898,  p.  601. 

38.  See  Batttes  and  Leaden,  III,  641. 
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Wheeler  was  sent  into  Alabama  to  recruit  men  and 
horses  and  upon  his  return  he  found  the  commanding 
general  strangely  without  information  as  to  the  enemy 
movements.  In  the  face  of  so  much  confusion  and  lack 
of  information,  Bragg  decided  to  evacuate  Chattanooga 
and  move  southward  into  Georgia  at  Chickamauga, 

Wheeler  and  his  men  participated  in  the  battle  at 
Chickamauga,  but  his  greatest  services  were  rendered 
after  the  hostilities  had  ceased.  On  the  22nd  of  Sep¬ 
tember  he  received  orders  to  “cross  the  Tennessee  and 
press  the  enemy,  intercept  and  break  up  all  his  lines  of 
communication  and  retreat.”*®  The  Federals  had  with¬ 
drawn  into  Chattanooga  and  had  only  two  lines  of 
supply — ^the  Tennessee  River  and  a  wagon  train  from 
the  north  running  through  Sequatchie  Valley.  If  these 
two  could  be  closed  then  the  Federals  within  the  city 
could  be  starved  into  submission.  Polk  and  Longstreet 
occupied  Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge 
closing  the  river  route.  Wheeler,  if  he  could,  would 
intercept  the  wagon  trains  coming  through  the  north¬ 
ern  route. 

In  preparation  for  the  raid,  Forrest,  then  engaged  in 
fighting  Burnside  near  Knoxville,  was  ordered  to  turn 
over  most  of  his  men  to  Wheeler.  General  Roddey,  just 
arrived  from  Alabama,  was  ordered  to  join  Wheeler 
near  Jasper,  Tennessee.*®  Thus  Wheeler  commanded, 
for  the  first  time,  most  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of 
Tennessee  and  soon  he  gave  a  demonstration  of  what 
could  be  accomplished  with  a  combined  cavalry  force. 

Swinging  east  of  Chattanooga  Wheeler  worked  his 
way  across  Walden’s  Ridge  northwest  of  Chattanooga. 
At  the  foot  of  the  ridge  was  a  wagon  road  entering 
Chattanooga  through  the  valley.  At  the  same  time  that 
Wheeler  began  his  expedition.  General  Garfield,  Rose- 

39.  BraKK  to  Wheeler,  September  22,  1868.  Ofieial  Records,  Army,  ser.  I,  vol. 
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cran’s  Chief  of  Staff,  sent  a  warning  to  the  Federal 
cavalry  acting  as  an  escort  for  the  wagon  train  which 
was  soon  to  make  its  appearance  along  this  road  in 
the  valley.  In  addition  he  sent  two  divisions  of  cavalry, 
three  regiments  of  infantry,  and  a  battery  of  artillery 
to  help  drive  off  the  raiders.^^  Thus  it  became  a  race 
between  Wheeler  and  the  reinforcing  units  sent  by 
Garfield. 

At  3  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  October  2nd,  Wheeler 
began  the  descent  into  the  valley  his  pursuers  some 
5  hours  behind  him.  When  daylight  came  there  was 
revealed  ahead  of  him  a  cavalcade  of  white-topped 
wagons  bumping  along  behind  straining  mules.  At 
irregular  intervals  along  the  road  were  detachments 
of  Federal  cavalry  with  flaps  of  their  pistol  holsters 
open  and  sabres  loose  in  the  scabbards,  all  ready  for 
quick  action.  Then  Wheeler  struck  them.  Soon  there 
was  a  din  punctuated  by  the  shouts  of  men,  the  screams 
of  dying  animals,  and  the  popping  of  explosives.  Rose- 
crans’  great  wagon  train  was  destroyed,  the  mules  were 

killed,  and  the  men  taken  prisoners.^^ 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  damage  done. 
A  conservative  estimate  placed  the  destruction  at  500 
wagons,  1,800  mules,  500  tons  of  food,  an  equal  amount 
of  ammunition,  and  the  reputation  of  half  a  dozen 
Federal  officers.^®  Certainly  the  effects  were  felt  in 
Chattanooga.  Rations  were  reduced  there  to  a  half, 
then  to  a  fourth.  A  river  scow  was  fitted  out  with 
boiler  and  propeller  at  Bridgeport  and  a  “cracker  line” 
was  opened  to  Chattanooga,  but  this  proved  ineffectual 
as  a  means  of  feeding  so  large  a  force.^^  It  was  not 

41.  Garfield  to  McCook,  October  1,  1863.  Official  Records,  Army,  ser.  I,  voL 
XXX.  pt.  IV.  214. 

42.  An  interesting  account  by  a  participant  is  found  in  John  Allan  Wyeth's 
WitH  Sabre  and  Scalpel  (New  York,  1914),  chapter  XIX.  See  also  his  ac¬ 
count  in  F.  T.  Miller,  ed.,  PKotographic  History  of  the  CivU  War  (New  York. 
1911),  IV,  162. 

43.  Wh^er’s  report,  October  30,  1863.  Official  Records,  Army,  ser.  I,  vol.  XXX, 
pt.  II,  723.  See  also  Hooker’s  report,  October  13,  Ibid.,  718. 

44.  For  an  account  of  the  “cracker  line”  see  Battles  and  Leaders,  III,  676. 
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until  the  Confederates  were  driven  from  Lookout 
Mountain  that  the  Federals  went  on  full  rations  again. 

Wheeler  continued  his  raid  through  middle  Tennes¬ 
see.  He  captured  McMinnville  garrisoned  by  a  regi¬ 
ment  under  Major  M.  L.  Patterson,  son-in-law  of 
Andrew  Johnson.  From  McMinnville  the  raiders  turned 
toward  Murfreesboro,  but  finding  it  too  strongly  gar¬ 
risoned  to  take,  they  rode  on  to  Shelbyville  to  find  that 
the  small  detachment  of  Federals  there  had  fled.  Here, 
with  the  pursuing  Federals  closing  in  on  him,  Wheeler 
decided  to  put  his  men  in  a  safe  position  behind  the 
Tennessee  River  again.  Accordingly  he  headed  for 
Muscle  Shoals  where  he  and  his  men  crossed  the  river 
to  safety.*® 

East  Tennessee  and  North  Georgia 

“His  Excellency  President  Davis  has  been  here 
and  read  your  reports.  He  requested  the  general  com¬ 
manding  to  make  known  to  you  and  your  command  his 
satisfaction  and  appreciation  of  your  services.”*®  This 
constituted  Wheeler’s  thanks  for  his  services  and  was 
a  part  of  the  message  ordering  him  to  abandon  North 
Alabama  and  rejoin  Bragg  near  Chattanooga. 

While  Wheeler  was  on  his  raid  the  two  armies  near 
Chattanooga  were  inactively  facing  each  other.  On 
the  19th  of  October  Rosecrans  was  relieved  from  com¬ 
mand  and  Thomas  substituted.  Four  days  later  Grant, 
lately  come  from  Vicksburg,  relieved  Thomas.  Grant 
opened  a  line  of  supply  to  Bridgeport  and  Bragg  fell 
back  to  Missionary  Ridge.  With  the  arrival  of  Federal 
re-enforcements  Bragg  was  placed  on  the  defensive 
when  only  a  few  days  earlier  he  had  been  master  of 
the  situation. 

45.  Wheeler’s  report,  op.  eU. 

46.  BraKK  to  Wheeler,  October  18,  1863.  Official  Records,  Army,  ser.  I,  voL 
XXX.  pt.  IV.  747. 
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It  had  been  determined  by  Federal  authorities  to 
make  strenuous  efforts  during  the  summer  of  1863  to 
occupy  and  hold  East  Tennessee  at  Chattanooga  and 
Knoxville.  This  occupation  would  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  interrupting  railway  communications  and 
of  affording  relief  to  a  section  strongly  Union  in  senti¬ 
ment.  To  accomplish  this  Rosecrans,  as  just  described, 
moved  against  Bragg  at  Chattanooga.  At  the  same 
time  a  force  of  some  30,000  Federals  under  General 
Burnside  moved  out  of  Kentucky  investing  Cumber¬ 
land  Gap  and  Knoxville.*’  In  this  situation  Bragg  de¬ 
cided  to  send  Longstreet  and  Wheeler  to  attack  Knox¬ 
ville  while  he  and  his  army  faced  Grant  at  Missionary 
Ridge.  As  in  all  previous  campaigns,  Wheeler  blazed 
the  way  with  his  cavalry.  There  was  a  skirmish  at 
Maryville  and  another  at  Little  River  in  which  Wheeler 
was  defeated  only  to  rally  his  men  and  drive  the 
Federals  into  Knoxville.**  Once  the  enemy  was  driven 
within  the  city  Wheeler  dismounted  his  men  and  they 
joined  Longstreet’s  men  in  the  trenches.  The  siege, 
however,  was  to  prove  a  failure;  Knoxville  was  too 
strong  to  be  taken.  In  the  midst  of  it  a  courier  arrived 
bringing  a  message  from  General  Bragg  ordering 
Wheeler  to  rejoin  him.  Grant  had  driven  the  Army  of 
Tennessee  from  Missionary  Ridge  and  Wheeler  was 
needed  to  cover  the  retreat. 

By  hard  riding,  Wheeler  and  his  escort  covered  the 
distance  between  Knoxville  and  Dalton,  Georgia,  where 
the  flying  Confederates  had  stopped,  in  a  little  over 
twenty-four  hours.  He  found  Bragg’s  army  in  confusion 
and  without  the  customary  cavalry  protection  in  the 
rear.**  Recalling  his  troops  from  Knoxville  he  placed 
himself  between  the  Federals  and  the  rear  of  his  own 

47.  Halleck  to  Grant,  Not.  14,  1863.  Official  Records,  Army,  ser.  I.  vol.  XXXI. 
pt.  UI.  146. 

48.  Wheeler's  report.  Ibid.,  540.  Also  report  of  Federal  General  J.  M.  Shackel¬ 
ford  Ibid.,  406. 

49.  Wheeler  to  LonKStreet,  Not.  26.  1863.  Ibid.,  pt.  II.  680. 
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army.  For  the  third  time  in  a  major  campaign  Bragg’s 
army  was  depending  for  their  protection  upon 
Wheeler’s  vigilance. 

It  was  not  until  the  Confederates  reached  Ringgold, 
Georgia,  that  they  made  any  attempt  to  halt  the 
Federals.  Here,  however,  Cleburne’s  division  was 
turned  about  and  with  Wheeler’s  cavalry  hugging  the 
flanks  was  ordered  to  halt  the  pursuit.  In  an  attempt 
to  dislodge  Cleburne,  General  Hooker  was  unsuccesful 
as  was  he  in  his  attempts  to  drive  Wheeler  from  the 
flanks.  For  the  time  being  Grant  abandoned  the  active 
pursuit  of  Bragg. 

Wheeler,  taking  advantage  of  the  lull  in  hostilities  as 
he  had  before  Murfreesboro,  began  another  period  of 
drill  and  reorganization.  His  six  brigades  of  near  a 
thousand  men  each  were  commanded  by  brigadiers — 
Armstrong,  Davidson,  Kelly,  Morgan,  Humes,  and 
Hodge.  In  addition  there  were  two  major-generals 
attached  to  duty  with  Wheeler,  Wharton  and  Martin. 
Together  these  nine  officers  put  their  men  through 
their  paces  to  such  an  extent  that  there  was  more  than 
unusual  grumbling  among  the  men.®®  In  fact,  Wheeler 
seems  to  have  been  unable  to  exercise  the  qualities  of 
leadership  among  his  men  that  characterized  Forrest 
and  Stuart.  Although,  with  the  exception  of  the  failure 
at  Donelson,  Wheeler  had  been  uniformly  successful 
in  his  undertakings  he  lacked  the  fire  of  genius.  Per¬ 
haps  Inspector  Alf  Roman  put  his  finger  on  the  situ¬ 
ation  when  he  wrote  of  Wheeler :  “General  Wheeler’s 
men  like  him,  but  do  not  appear  to  be  proud  of  him. 
They  know  he  will  always  fight  well,  but  seem  to  feel 
that  he  cannot  make  them  fight  as  well.’’®*  Yet  in 
spite  of  his  handicap  Wheeler  probably  excelled  his 
contemporaries  in  steadfastness,  in  absolute  obedience 
to  orders,  and  in  a  full  comprehension  of  the  duties 
devolving  upon  a  Chief  of  Cavalry. 

60.  For  an  account  of  this  see  Dubose,  op.  eit.,  270-280. 
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The  Atlanta  Campaign 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1863,  General  Bragg 
tendered  his  resignation  to  President  Davis®^  and  on  the 
16th  of  the  same  month  Joseph  E.  Johnston  assumed 
command.®*  Immediately  he  called  a  general  review 
of  his  army.  The  effective  strength,  he  found,  was  not 
quite  thirty-six  thousand  exclusive  of  cavalry,  although 
the  muster  rolls  showed  a  strength  of  seventy-seven 
thousand.  The  cavalry  which  showed  a  paper  strength 
of  six  thousand  actually  had  only  twenty-four  hundred. 
The  artillery,  he  found  was  deficient  in  discipline  and 
“the  position  of  Dalton  had  little  to  recommend  it  as 
a  defensive  one.”®*  These  facts  meant  to  Johnston  that 
he  must  fill  out  his  depleted  regiments,  select  a  more 
favorable  ground  for  defense,  and  completely  re¬ 
organize  the  entire  army.  This  task  he  undertook 
while  Grant  evolved  his  plan  for  a  double  movement 
on  Atlanta.  Sherman  was  to  move  from  Vicksburg 
eastward,  join  Sooey  Smith’s  cavalry  at  Meridian,  move 
across  Alabama  and  meet  Grant’s  army  in  front  of 
Atlanta.  As  it  developed.  Grant’s  plans  miscarried  for 
the  time  being,  and  all  on  account  of  the  activities  of 
Confederate  cavalry.  General  Forrest  met  and  de¬ 
feated  Smith  at  Okolona,  Mississippi,  on  the  22nd  of 
February,  1864,  and  Sherman  was  deprived  of  the 
services  of  the  cavalry.  On  the  very  day  that  this  oc¬ 
curred  Thomas  began  his  advance  upon  the  Confeder¬ 
ates  at  Dalton  and  ran  into  Wheeler’s  cavalry  at  Ring- 
gold.  Here  Thomas  was  delayed  sufficiently  long  to 
convince  Grant  that  he  should  abandon  the  plan  for 
a  double  campaign  against  Atlanta  and  concentrate  all 
his  forces  in  North  Georgia  for  a  direct  march  along 
the  line  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad.®®  On 

62.  BraKK  to  Dayis.  Official  Reeordc,  Army,  ser.  1,  vol.  XXXI.  pt.  II.  682. 

58.  General  orders  No.  1,  ibid.,  pt.  Ill,  878. 

64.  J.  E.  Johnston,  Narrative  of  Military  Operationt  Directed  during  the  Late 
War  Between  the  States  (New  York,  1876),  842. 

66.  Battles  and  Leaders,  III.  pt.  I,  247.  Sherman's  account. 
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the  28th  of  April  Sherman  reached  Chattanooga,  Grant 
went  to  Virginia,  and  on  the  5th  of  May  the  campaign 
began.  On  the  3rd  of  May,  Grant  crossed  the  Rappa¬ 
hannock  and  as  Sherman  deployed  his  men  in  front  of 
Tunnel  Hill,  Georgia,  the  former  put  his  army  between 
Fredericksburg  and  that  of  his  opponent  General  Lee. 

Wheeler  received  the  initial  impact  of  Sherman’s 
onslaught  while  intrenched  behind  rude  breastworks 
in  front  of  Tunnel  Hill.  Wheeler's  duty  was  to  delay 
the  enemy  as  long  as  possible,  a  task  at  which  he  had 
been  singularly  successful.  His  tactics  were  the  same 
he  had  used  in  previous  campaigns.  He  would  hold 
out  as  long  as  possible,  retreat  to  another  position, 
make  a  stand,  then  retreat  again.  By  using  such 
methods  he  delayed  Thomas’  advance  two  days  and 
earned  the  congratulations  of  General  Johnston.®*  As 
Sherman  slowly  advanced  he  found  that  his  own 
cavalry  was  unable  to  cope  with  that  of  Wheeler. 
Writing  to  Grant  he  said :  “Our  cavalry  is  dwindling 
away.  We  cannot  get  full  forage  and  have  to  graze, 
so  that  the  cavalry  is  alwayi.  unable  to  attempt  any¬ 
thing.  Garrard  is  overcautious  and  I  think  Stoneman  is 
lazy.  The  former  has  4,500  and  the  latter  2,500.  Each 
has  a  fine  chance  of  cutting  in  but  were  easily  checked 
by  the  appearance  of  the  enemy.’’®’ 

Sherman  confronted  Johnston  at  Resaca,  Georgia, 
on  the  14th  of  May  and  for  three  days  the  battle  raged. 
Hood  was  on  the  Confederate  right,  Hardee  in  the 
center,  and  Polk  on  the  left.  Wheeler’s  cavalry  was 
dismounted  and  placed  in  the  trenches  with  the  in¬ 
fantry.®*  As  Johnston  gave  way  and  retreated  deeper 
into  Georgia,  however,  the  men  were  remounted  and 
everywhere  Sherman  turned  he  found  the  roads  barri¬ 
caded  and  strategic  positions  defended  by  cavalry.  On 
brushing  them  aside  he  would  find  them  behind  other 

66.  Johnston  to  Wheeler,  May  9.  1864.  Official  Reeorda,  Army,  ser.  I,  voi. 
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barricades  a  short  distance  down  the  road.  Wheeler 
was  giving  another  excellent  demonstration  of  his 
ability  to  cover  retreats  with  mounted  infantry. 

Johnston’s  retreat  continued  southward  toward  At* 
lanta.  There  was  a  fight  at  Adairsville  on  the  17th  of 
May  after  which  Johnston  fell  back  and  fortified  the 
slopes  of  Kennesaw  Mountain.  On  the  26th  fighting 
broke  out  on  the  Confederate  right,  the  Union  forces 
being  repulsed  on  the  first  day  and  the  Confederates 
repulsed  on  the  second.  Both  armies  were  sparring 
for  position  and  maneuvering  for  an  advantage;  but 
Johnston  could  ill  afford  such  expensive  sparring.  In¬ 
stead,  he  planned  to  curtail  Sherman’s  activities  by 
threatening  his  line  of  communication  along  the  rail¬ 
road  to  Chattanooga.  Johnston  believed  that  if  he 
could  put  a  cavalry  force  to  work  tearing  up  this  rail¬ 
road  Sherman  might  be  compelled  to  abandon  the 
campaign.  He  had  suggested  this  to  President  Davis 
in  June.  “Cavalry  on  the  rear  of  Sherman  . . .  would  do 
him  much  harm,’’  he  advised.  A  few  days  later  he 
made  his  recommendations  more  specific.  “I  earnestly 
suggest  that  Major-General  Forrest  be  ordered  to  takc 
such  parts  as  he  may  select  of  the  commands  of  Pillow, 
Chalmers,  and  Roddey  .  .  .  and  operate  on  the  enemy’s 
rear.’’®* 

General  Johnston  planned  to  keep  Wheeler  close  to 
him  covering  the  flanks,  obtaining  information,  and 
protecting  retreats.  Forrest  would  be  given  a  task 
much  to  his  liking  and  well  suited  to  his  style  of  fight¬ 
ing.  There  were  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  plan,  of 
course,  but  in  the  main  it  seemed  certain  of  success. 
Wheeler,  knowing  that  Forrest  would  not  serve  under 
him,  paved  the  way  for  the  execution  of  the  plan  by 
suggesting  that  he  be  placed  under  the  orders  of 
Forrest,  if  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  plan.®*  But 
nothing  was  attempted.  Bragg  and  Davis  were  afraid 
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that  the  recall  of  Forrest  from  Mississippi  might  mean 
that  the  state  would  have  to  be  given  up  entirely  and 
on  this  basis  refused  Johnston’s  request.*^ 

Following  the  battles  around  New  Hope  Church  and 
Gilgal,  Johnston  fell  back  and  on  the  night  of  July 
4th,  1864,  began  the  occupation  of  the  outer  Atlanta 
fortifications.  Popular  disapproval  of  Johnston’s 
Fabian  tactics  led  to  his  removal  and  the  substitution 
of  John  Bell  Hood  as  commander  of  the  Army  of 
Tennessee.  He,  disapproving  of  Johnston’s  tactics,  de¬ 
cided  to  fight,  and  on  July  20th  sallied  forth  from  his 
fortifications  intent  upon  fianking  Sherman  and  des¬ 
troying  his  communications  between  Atlanta  and 
Chattanooga.  The  fighting  on  the  22nd  is  usualy  termed 
the  Battle  of  Atlanta  which  consisted  largely  of  an 
engagement  between  Hardee’s  and  McPherson’s  corps 
while  Cheatham  and  Stewart  demonstrated  against 
Schofield  and  Thomas.  Two  Federal  corps  held  two 
Confederate  corps  at  bay  while  a  third  Federal  and 
a  third  Confederate  fought  it  out.  Sherman  now  de¬ 
termined  to  send  his  cavalry  against  Confederate  com¬ 
munications  and  on  July  27th  Stoneman,  Garrard,  and 
McCook,  set  out  on  this  mission  with  a  combined  force 
of  approximately  9,400  cavalry.®*  To  combat  this 
force  Wheeler  sent  his  favorite  brigadier,  the  dashing 
Kelly,  to  intercept  Garrard ;  General  Iverson  with  800 
men  pursued  Stoneman;  and  Wheeler  with  500  men 
personally  took  McCook  as  his  objective.  The  result 
was  a  complete  rout  of  the  three  divisions  of  Federal 
cavalry.  Kelly  overtook  Garrard  near  Jonesboro  and 
completely  scattered  his  command.  At  Newnan, 
Vv  heeler  struck  McCook’s  front  while  Ashby  attacked 
the  rear.  The  Federals  were  able  to  retreat  across  the 
Chattahoochee,  but  their  effectiveness  was  at  an  end. 
General  Iverson,  with  assistance  of  Howell  Cobb  and 

61.  BraKK  to  Davis,  June  29,  1864.  Ibid.,  806. 

62.  W.  T.  Sherman,  Memoirt  of  General  William  T,  Sherman,  by  himself  (New 
York.  1876),  U,  86. 
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a  non-descript  army  of  old  men  and  boys,  attacked 
Stoneman  near  Macon  and  almost  annihilated  his  com¬ 
mand  before  it  could  escape.®*  General  Sherman  now 
became  convinced,  he  said,  “that  cavalry  could  not,  or 
would  not,  make  a  sufficient  lodgment  on  the  railroad 
below  Atlanta.”®* 

Approaching  the  End 

Wheeler’s  disposal  of  Garrard,  McCook,  and  Stone- 
man,  marks  the  climax  of  his  career  as  a  cavalry 
leader.  Now  his  fame,  through  a  chain  of  circum¬ 
stances  began  to  decline.  With  the  exception  of  his 
and  Forrest’s  abortive  attack  on  Fort  Donelson, 
Wheeler  had  been  singularly  successful  in  his  oper¬ 
ations  and  had  acquired  an  excellent  reputation.  He 
had  successfully  covered  every  retreat  of  the  Army  of 
Tennessee;  he  had  supplied  information  of  such  a 
reliable  nature  that  not  once  while  he  was  in  charge 
of  cavalry  operations  in  the  van  of  the  army  had  it 
been  surprised ;  and  he  had  conducted  successful  raids 
and  destroyed  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  Federal 
supplies.  Now,  however,  in  the  fall  of  1864  his  success 
turned  to  ashes. 

Several  conditions  contributed  to  this  decline  of 
Wheeler’s  fame  and  usefulness.  Among  these  may  be 
listed  four  major  ones:  (1)  A  useless  and  fruitless  raid 
on  Sherman’s  line  of  communication,  (2)  The  loss  of 
his  two  most  important  generals,  (3)  A  lowering  of 
morale  among  his  men  which  led  to  serious  depre¬ 
dations,  and  (4)  The  disintegration  of  the  Army  of 
Tennessee. 

The  useless  and  fruitless  raid  on  Sherman’s  line  of 
communication  began  early  in  September,  1864.  When 
Wheeler  reassembled  his  troopers  after  the  fights  with 

63.  McCook's  report.  Sherman,  Memoirs,  II.  761.  Stoneman’s  report.  Ibid., 
918.  Wheeler's  report.  Ibid.  Garrard  was  captured  and  made  no  report. 

64.  Sherman’s  Memoirs,  II,  98. 
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Garrard,  McCook,  and  Stoneman  he  took  them  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Covington  for  res*^  and  readjustment, 
but  there  was  little  recuperation  for  the  food  supply 
was  short.  But  even  had  there  been  sufficient  food  for 
men  and  horses  the  rest  period  could  not  have  been 
prolonged  sufficiently,  for  Hood  decided  to  whip  Sher¬ 
man  by  attacking  his  base  at  Nashville.  In  preparation 
for  the  movement  he  sent  Wheeler  with  4,000  worn 
and  ill-fed  men  to  intercept  Sherman’s  line  of  com¬ 
munication  which  extended  from  Atlanta  to  Chatta¬ 
nooga  and  thence  to  Nashville.  A  few  months  before. 
Hood  had  thought  the  combined  forces  of  Wheeler  and 
Forrest  insufficient  for  the  task ;  and  now  he  assigned 
Wheeler  alone  to  the  duty,  thus  figuratively  closing 
his  eyes  and  putting  his  fingers  in  his  ears.  “I  could 
have  asked  for  nothing  better,”  Sherman  wrote,  “for 
I  had  provided  well  against  such  a  contingency,  and 
this  detachment  left  me  superior  to  the  enemy  in 
cavalry.”*® 

On  the  10th  of  August  Wheeler  led  his  men  out 
from  camp  at  Covington  with  orders  to  destroy  the 
railroad  between  Atlanta  and  Dalton,  then  to  cross  the 
Tennessee  River,  destroy  the  railroad  between  Chatta¬ 
nooga  and  Murfreesboro,  and  bum  supplies  along  the 
way.*®  The  raid  was  unsuccessful.  After  waiting  for 
General  Martin  to  join  him  before  Dalton  and  that 
officer  having  failed  to  appear,  Wheeler  sent  him  back 
under  arrest.  Doing  what  damage  he  could  Wheeler 
proceeded  to  cross  the  Tennessee  above  Chattanooga 
and  then  swing  westward  toward  Middle  Tennessee. 
General  G.  M.  Williams,  commanding  a  brigade,  asked 
permission  to  make  a  detour  and  attack  the  garrison 
at  Strawberry  Plains.  This  request  was  granted  and 
Williams  got  lost  never  to  rejoin  Wheeler.  Riding  on, 
Wheeler  struck  McMinnville,  Smyrna,  and  Lebanon 


66.  Sherman  to  Halleck,  September  15,  1864.  Official  Reeordt,  Army,  aer.  I,  vol. 
XXXVUI,  pt.  I,  79. 

66.  Special  orders,  Au^uat  9,  1864.  IbuL,  pt.  V,  963. 
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inflicting  some  damage  but  in  no  way  seriously  inter¬ 
rupting  Sherman’s  communications.  While  retreating 
southward  from  the  region  of  Nashville  toward 
Florence,  Alabama,  General  Kelly  was  killed  in  a  skir¬ 
mish.  Thus  Wheeler  arrived  at  Tuscumbia,  Alabama 
on  the  2nd  of  September  with  his  command  scattered, 
one  general  under  arrest,  one  dead,  and  a  third  wander¬ 
ing  around  somewhere  in  East  Tennessee.  For  all  his 
efforts  Wheeler  had  accomplished  almost  nothing  and 
the  only  alternative  he  had  was  resignation.  Hood, 
however,  refused  to  dispense  with  his  services  and 
ordered  him  back  to  the  neighborhood  of  Atlanta  to 
fight  Sherman.®’ 

While  Wheeler  was  absent  on  this  fruitless  raid 
Hood  evacuated  Atlanta  and  began  his  Nashville 
campaign.  Almost  at  the  same  time  Sherman  decided 
to  abandon  his  base  and  march  to  the  sea.  The  only 
organized  force  left  in  Georgia  to  contest  Sherman’s 
advance  was  Wheeler’s  disorganized  cavalry.  Wheel¬ 
er’s  orders  directed  him  to  destroy  the  railroad  from 
Atlanta  northward  and  at  the  same  time  be  prepared 
to  follow  Sherman  and  destroy  everything  from  which 
the  Federals  might  derive  sustenance ;  an  order  which 
meant  that  Wheeler  was  to  bring  his  career  to  a  close 
trying  to  accomplish  the  impossible.®* 

On  the  morning  of  November  16th,  Sherman  and  his 
staff  rode  out  of  Atlanta  toward  Milledgeville.  Soon 
his  whole  army  was  on  the  march  foraging  as  it  went. 
On  the  same  day  Wheeler  made  his  preparations  to 
follow  cautioning  his  men  to  be  careful  in  dealing  with 
private  property  which  it  was  not  necessary  to  des¬ 
troy.®®  But  his  men  oftentimes  were  not  careful  and 
depredations  became  common.  Marauding  parties  who 
had  never  belonged  to  Wheeler’s  command  scoured  the 

67.  Hood  to  Wheeler,  September  20,  1864.  Official  Recordc,  Art.  ser.  I,  vol. 
XXXIX,  pt.  11,  849.  See  report  made  by  Forrest  on  condition  of  Wh^er’s 
command  ibid.,  859. 

68.  Hood  to  Wheeler,  October  22,  1864,  Ibid.,  pt.  Ill,  842. 

69.  General  orders,  November  16,  1864.  Ibid.,  ser.  I,  vol.  XLIV,  859. 
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land.  Wheeler  protested  to  the  authorities  that  his 
orders  to  burn  and  destroy  supplies  were  leading  to 
depredations,  but  he  again  was  informed :  “Supplies  of 
all  kinds  useful  to  the  enemy  and  not  required  for  your 
use  must  be  destroyed.’”^®  So  the  march  continued  with 
Wheeler’s  cavalry  acquiring  the  name  of  “Wheeler’s 
robbers.’’  One  writer  thought  that  the  people  of  Geor¬ 
gia  had  about  come  to  the  point  where  they  did  not 
care  which  army  won,  as  Sherman  was  not  making  war 
any  harder  on  them  than  the  cavalry  of  their  own 
army.’*  Robert  Toombs  denounced  them  in  no  un¬ 
certain  terms  to  Vice-President  Stephens  hoping  that 
Georgia  would  soon  be  free  from  Wheeler’s  “plunder¬ 
ing,  marauding  bands  of  cowardly  robbers.’’’* 

As  Sherman  continued  his  march  to  Savannah  and 
thence  through  the  Carolinas,  General  Beauregard  in 
command  of  the  department  sent  Inspector  Alf  Roman 
to  report  on  the  alleged  depredations  of  Wheeler’s  men. 
Roman  reported:  “Much  has  been  said — and  is  still 
being  said — of  the  gross  misconduct  of  General 
Wheeler’s  men.  Their  alleged  depredations  and  strag¬ 
gling  propensities  and  their  reported  brutal  inter¬ 
ference  with  private  property,  have  become  common 
by-words  in  every  county  where  it  has  been  their  mis¬ 
fortune  to  pass.  Public  rumor  condemns  -them  every¬ 
where;  and  not  a  few  do  we  find  in  Georgia  as  well 
as  in  South  Carolina  who  look  upon  them  more  as  a 
band  of  highway  robbers  than  as  an  organized  military 
band.’’’* 

But  the  Inspector  defended  Wheeler’s  command 
against  all  these  charges.  “While  I  am  ready  to  admit 
that  much  truth  is  hidden  under  some  of  the  rumors 
thus  brought  into  circulation,’’  he  continued,  “yet 


70.  Orders,  December  1,  1864.  Ibid.,  916. 

71.  P.  A.  Lawson  to  Jefferson  Davis,  January  24,  1866.  Ibid.,  ser.  IV.  vol. 
Ill,  967. 

72.  Autnist  SO,  1864.  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Hiatorieal  Association.  1911 
(WashinKton.  1913).  U,  661. 

78.  Roman  to  Beauresard,  January  22,  1865.  Roman  papers.  Library  of  Congress. 
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justice  makes  it  a  duty  upon  me  to  add  that  not  a  little 
is  said  about  the  command  which  is  utterly  false.” 
The  cry  of  “mad-dog,”  he  thought,  was  being  brought 
into  play.  The  chief  trouble,  he  reported  was  fivefold. 
“After  having  carefully  weighed  the  dilferent  reasons 
which  could  have  brought  forth  the  undisciplined, 
loose,  and  relative  inefficiency  of  Wheeler’s  command” 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  conditions  were  due  to : 

1.  The  negligence  and  incompetency  of  many  of 
the  company  and  regiment  commanders. 

2.  The  want  of  system  and  good  administration  in 
the  commissary  department. 

3.  The  great  irregularity  in  the  payment  of  troops. 

4.  The  error  of  allowing  cavalrymen  to  procure 
their  own  horses,  instead  of  having  them  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  government. 

5.  The  excessive  leniency  of  the  corps  commander. 

The  last  item  indicates  that  Roman  held  Wheeler 

personally  responsible  for  part  of  the  confusion.  While, 
he  said,  he  was  aware  that  the  reasons  given  for  the 
loose  discipline  in  Wheeler’s  corps  “exists,  more  or  less, 
in  Forrest’s  and  Hampton’s  commands”  he  believed 
that  Wheeler  was  not  stem  enough.  “No  one  admires 
General  Wheeler  more  than  I  do”  he  wrote.  “He  is  a 
modest,  conscientious,  industrious  officer.  He  takes  a 
fatherly  interest  in  his  command.  His  activity  is  pro¬ 
verbial,  and  is  equalled  only  by  his  gallantry.  But  he 
is  wanting  in  firmness.  ...  He  is  too  gentle,  too 
lenient.  .  .  .”  This  gentleness,  Roman  thought,  would 
prevent  any  true  discipline  from  being  developed  while 
Wheeler  was  corps  commander.  Thus  he  recommended 
his  removal,  “Not  as  a  rebuke,  not  as  a  punishment,  for 
he  surely  deserves  neither;  but  on  higher  grounds, — 
that  is  to  say,  for  the  good  of  the  cause.”’'* 

Acting  on  this  report  Wheeler  was  removed  from 
command  and  Hampton  was  made  Chief  of  Cavalry, 

74.  Bomui  to  Beauregard,  January  22,  1865. 
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but  if  there  was  any  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  the 
cavalry  it  is  not  on  record.  The  Confederacy  was  on 
its  last  legs.  Grant’s  circle  of  steel  was  slowly  tighten¬ 
ing  around  Richmond.  The  Army  of  Tennessee  was 
disastrously  defeated  at  Nashville.  The  end  was  draw¬ 
ing  near  and  Wheeler's  cavalry  reflected  the  general 
feeling  of  defeatism. 

However,  Wheeler  did  not  cease  to  fight.  Acting  as 
a  major-general  under  Hampton  he  continuer  his  ac¬ 
tivities  as  long  as  the  war  lasted,  and  even  when  it 
was  over  and  other  confederate  officers  were  returning 
home  he  kept  up  as  much  of  a  fight  as  circumstances 
would  permit.  He,  accompanied  by  a  small  group  of 
his  men,  tried  to  join  President  Davis  in  his  flight  but 
failed.  On  May  11,  1865,  Wheeler  was  captured  near 
Washington,  Georgia,  and  sent  to  prison  on  the  same 
boat  with  Davis,  Vice-President  Stephens,  and  other 
members  of  the  Presidential  party  who  had  been  made 
prisoners  the  day  before  Wheeler’s  capture.  On  board 
the  prison  ship  Wheeler  conceived  a  plan  for  rescuing 
Davis,  but  the  plan  was  not  carried  into  execution.’® 
Wheeler  was  confined  at  Fort  Delaware  until  the 
middle  of  June  when  he  was  released  on  parole  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  home  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  where  his  father 
and  one  sister  lived. 

The  fact  that  General  Wheeler  was  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  every  movement  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee 
from  its  organization  at  Pensacola  and  Mobile  during 
the  fall  and  winter  of  1861-1862  until  the  surrender 
to  General  Sherman  in  the  spring  of  1865  indicates 
that  his  part  in  the  military  operations  of  the  Civil 
War  was  by  no  means  insignificant.  The  character  of 
his  duties  was  varied,  ranging  from  drilling  awkward 
troopers  to  conducting  large  scale  van  and  rear  oper¬ 
ations  for  a  large  army  often  engaged  in  arduous 
campaigns.  The  degree  of  his  success  is  perhaps  indi- 


75.  For  an  account  of  the  Toyage  on  the  prison  ahip  and  the  attempt  to  rescue 
President  Davis  see  Wheeler's  article  in  Century  Magagint,  May,  1898. 
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cated  in  his  rapid  promotion  in  rank  from  lieutenant  to 
major-general  in  the  space  of  three  years. 

On  the  whole,  however,  General  Wheeler  cannot  be 
classed  as  an  extremely  brilliant  military  leader  but 
what  he  lacked  in  brilliance  he  made  up  in  fidelity  and 
in  absolute  devotion  to  duty.  He  lacked  to  a  marked 
degree  the  personality  of  Forrest  or  Stuart,  but  in  the 
ability  to  perform  the  true  functions  of  a  cavalry  com¬ 
mander  assigned  to  duty  on  the  wings  of  an  army  he 
equalled  or  excelled  them  both.  His  independent  oper¬ 
ations,  notably  the  attack  on  Donelson,  were  not  nearly 
so  successful;  but  not  once  while  he  was  actively  in 
command  of  the  cavalry  "was  the  Army  of  Tennessee 
overtaken  in  retreat  or  left  without  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  enemy’s  movements. 

In  deportment  and  demeanor  Wheeler  was  always 
the  polite  and  formal  West  Pointer.  As  a  disciplinarian 
he  did  not  resort  to  the  direct  method  of  administering 
rebukes  as  did  Forrest;  rather  Wheeler  sought  by 
example  and  precept  to  make  soldiers  of  his  men.  This 
method  among  raw,  untrained,  and  individualistic 
troopers  was  often  responsible  for  loose  discipline 
despite  hours  of  drill  in  rules  and  regulations;  but  no 
Confederate  cavalry  unit  could  boast  of  a  great  amount 
of  discipline  in  its  ranks.  Wheeler’s  fame  as  a  cavalry 
leader  must  rest  not  on  his  genius  as  a  great  strategist, 
but  rather  on  his  ability  to  subordinate  himself  and  to 
perform  the  duties  which  military  science  assigns  to 
the  cavalry. 


WILLIAM  GILMORE  SIMMS’S  CAREER  AS  EDITOR 


By  William  Stanley  Hoole 


As  a  prolific  romancer  and  novelist  William  Gilmore 
Simms  is  well  known,  but  his  rdle  as  faithful  and  ardent 
laborer  in  the  upbuilding  of  Southern  periodical  liter¬ 
ature  has  been  somewhat  neglected.  When  he  wrote, 
“better  to  have  no  literature  than  to  form  ourselves 
unresistingly  on  a  foreign  one,’’*  or  “our  work  simply 
proposes  that  justice  should  be  done  to  the  mind  which 
fills  our  region,’’^  he  was  expressing  opinions  confirmed 
by  a  long  career  as  magazine  and  newspaper  editor. 
His  statement,  “to  us  it  matters  little  in  what  periodical 
they  [Southern  authors]  write,  so  that  it  be  a  Southern 
periodical, — so  that  they  contribute  to  elevate  and 
provoke  the  domestic  genius,  until  it  rises  into  habitual 
and  resolute  performance,’’*  indicates  an  interest  which 
infiuenced  his  endeavors  for  more  than  forty  years,  and 
helped  to  establish  him  as  the  South’s  “most  prominent 
novelist’’  and  “most  eminent  author.’’* 

From  June  7  to  26,  1828,  the  Charleston  Courier  pub¬ 
lished  the  proposal  of  The  Tablet:  A  Weekly  Literary 
Gazette,  to  the  announcement  of  which  were  signed  the 
names  William  Gilmore  Simms  and  James  W.  Sim¬ 
mons.®  The  “Literary  Miscellany,’’  stated  the  pros¬ 
pectus,  “shall  be  devoted  to  the  cause  of  good  Morals 
and  of  sound  Literature  and  Taste —  Above  all  it  will 


1.  Tk*  Magnolia,  or  Soutkom  Monthly,  m,  4  (January,  1841). 

8.  Tk*  SorUkom  and  Weotom  Monthly  Maganno  and  Roviow,  I.  88  (January, 
1846). 

8.  Ibid.,  I,  868  (May.  1846). 

4.  Soutkom  Litorary  Moooongor,  IV,  629-686  (Aiutnat.  1888)  ;  I.  n.  a.,  280-286 
(AprU,  1866)  :  VU,  n.  a.,  866-870  (May,  1869). 

6.  Simmona  (1790  7-1868),  bom  in  Cbarleaton,  waa  aomctime  editor  of  Tko 
Palmotto  Battery,  eaaayiat,  poet  and  playwright.  He  waa  the  author  of  Blue 
Beard  (Phiiadelphia.  1821),  Manfredi  (Philadelphia.  1821),  Julian  (n.  d.  n. 
p.),  Valdentar,  or  The  Caetle  of  the  Clig  (Philadelphia.  1822),  De  Montalt, 
or  The  Abbey  of  SL  Clair,  preaented  at  the  Charleston  Theatre,  Fehruary  2, 
1848  (see  Magnolia,  or  Southern  A,>alaekian,  II  n.  a.,  208,  March,  1848),  and 
The  Greek  Girl  (Boston,  1862).  See  Aptdeton’e  Cyclopaedia  of  Ameriean 
Biography,  ed.  Wilson  and  Fiske  (New  York,  1888),  V,  688;  Arthur  H. 
Quinn,  Hietory  of  the  American  Drama  (New  York,  1928),  192,  488.  Sim¬ 
mons  afterwa^  became  Comptroller  General  of  the  Texas  Republic  (W.  L. 
King,  The  Newepaper  Preee  of  Ckarleeton,  Charleston,  1872,  p.  71). 
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be  the  objects  of  the  editors  to  encourage  the  efforts 
and  do  justice  to  the  claims  of  native  genius,  and  show 
that  the  natural  products  of  our  own  soil,  want  but  the 
favoring  warmth  of  local  attention  to  render  unneces¬ 
sary  much  that  is  furnished  us  from  abroad.”*  This 
notice  marked  Simms’s  entrance  into  the  field  of 
editing.’ 

Beginning  June  27  Simms  and  Simmons  elected  to 
make  changes  in  their  prospectus:  the  title  became  The 
Tablet,  or  Southern  Monthly  Literary  Gazette,  and 
though  the  price  remained  $4  a  year,  the  8-page  weekly 
became  a  prospective  64-page  monthly.  When,  however, 
the  first  issue  appeared  (September  6)  the  title  was 
simpl>  The  Southern  Literary  Gazette.^  From  that  date 
until  March,  1829,  the  magazine  was  issued  regularly.® 
At  that  time  Simmons  withdrew,  and  Simms  announced 
that  he  had  decided  to  carry  on  the  Gazette  alone.’®  On 
May  18  the  first  number  of  a  new  series,  now  a  semi¬ 
monthly,  was  delivered  to  subscribers.”  By  October  29, 
after  twelve  numbers,  the  Gazette  was  on  the  verge  of 
failure.  Meantime,  James  S.  Burges,  a  printer  who  was 
advertising  the  prospectus  of  his  proposed  magazine.  The 
Pleiades,  A  Weekly  Literary  Gazette,’®  sought  Simms’s 


6.  As  will  be  noticed,  TKe  Tablet  hsd  not  "been  running  for  some  time,  prob¬ 
ably  under  the  editorship  of  Simmons,"  when  Simms  became  aflUiated  with 
it,  as  W.  P.  Trent,  William  GUmore  Simnte  (New  York,  1892),  63-64,  lea^ 
one  to  believe.  Simms  was  with  the  magazine  from  the  beginning. 

7.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  Simms  had  an  interest  in  The  Album: 
A  Weekly  Literary  MieeMany,  the  prospectus  of  which  appeared  in  the 
Southern  Patriot.  June  9,  1825  ff.,  signed  "By  a  Society  of  Young  Gentlemen." 
See  also  the  Courier,  June  16.  1825.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  The  Album 
failed  to  materialize,  perhaps  because  of  the  lack  of  guaranteeing  subscribera 

8.  Courier,  September  10,  1828. 

9.  Ibid.,  October  10.  November  15,  1828,  January  6,  February  2,  March  2,  1829. 

10.  Ibid.,  May  16-June  5,  1829.  This  notice  signed  by  A.  F.  Cunningham, 
printer,  states  that  "The  Subscriber,  having  undertaken  the  publication  of 
the  Southern  Literary  Gazette,  begs  leave  ...  to  inform  the  public  that 
nothing  shall  be  wanting  ...  to  render  it  fuily  equal  in  typoarraphy  and 
execution,  to  any  periodical  from  the  Southern  Press.  .  .  .  The  arrangements 
of  the  Subscriber  with  the  Editor,  Mr.  Simms,  are  such  that  no  future  delays 
may  be  apprehended  in  the  appearance  of  the  Gazette," 

11.  Ibid.,  May  15,  1829.  See  also  ibid..  May  80,  July  2,  16,  80,  August  16, 
October  16.  29.  1829. 

12.  Ibid.,  August  29-November  7,  1829.  Burges's  prospectus  announced  that  "we 
have  long  thought  that  a  weekly  publication  entirely  devoted  to  light  and 
miscellaneous  literature  would  meet  with  a  ready  and  liberal  patronage.  .  .  . 
We  propose  The  Pleiadee.  as  a  receptacle  for  that  light  and  graceful  liter¬ 
ature,  original  and  selected,  which  is  calculated  for  the  occasional  amusement 
and  gratification  of  the  public.  .  ,  .  The  Pleiadee  will  be  ...  in  a  form  of  8 
medium  quarto  pages.  $4  per  annum.” 
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aid.  The  latter  doubtless  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  do 
further  journalistic  work,  but  was  reluctant  to  give  up 
his  title,  Southern  Literary  Gazette.  Consequently,  on 
November  7,  1829,  appeared  the  first  and  only  number 
of  The  Pleiades  and  Southern  Literary  Gazette,  “a  new 
weekly  miscellany,  which  has  been  engrafted  upon  the 
monthly  [sic]  periodical  heretofore  published  in  this  city, 
under  the  latter  part  of  the  above  title,  and  the  editorial 
department  of  this,  as  of  the  former,  (which  will  now 
be  discontinued)  is  to  be  sustained  by  Mr.  William  Gil¬ 
more  Simms,  Jun.”‘* 

On  December  31,  1829,  the  Courier  announced  that 
Simms  and  E.  Smith  Duryea,  printer,  had  become  “the 
proprietors  of  the  City  and  Carolina  Gazettes  of  this 
city.”^*  Issuing  the  first  number  of  the  City  Gazette  and 
Commercial  Advertiser  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year, 
Simms  was  more  successful  as  a  newspaper  editor  than 
he  had  been  as  a  magazinist.  An  ardent  Unionist,  he 
incurred  the  hatred  of  the  Nullifiers,  and  on  one  occasion 
“his  body  or,  perhaps,  his  life,”  was  saved  by  his  partner, 
Duryea.“  When  Duryea  died,  March  25,  1832,  Simms 
decided  to  carry  on  the  paper  alone.  On  April  9  his  first 
issue  appeared ;  but  in  less  than  two  months  the  attempt 
was  abandoned,  and,  June  7,  1832,  Simms  transferred  his 
daily  to  William  Laurens  Poole.*® 

Slightly  more  than  a  year  later  Simms  entered  upon 
his  fourth  venture.  After  submitting  a  few  sheets  to 
the  editor  of  the  Courier  for  approval,**  he  issued  the 
initial  number  of  The  Cosmopolitan:  An  OccaMonal,  May 
24  (?),  1833.**  This  “experimental”  publication,  “by  way 
of  feeling  the  literary  pulse  of  our  community,  or  testing 
its  capacity  for  literary  enjoyment,  and  its  disposition 
for  literary  patronage,”  purported  to  be  the  joint  work 

15.  Ihid.,  November  9.  1829. 

14.  See  alao  KinK.  op.  eiL,  65-66. 

16.  Trent,  op.  eit.,  6S. 

16.  Ibid.,  66;  King,  op.  eiL,  67. 

IT.  Courier,  May  10.  1838. 

18.  Ibid.,  Hay  26,  188S.  It  waa  dedicated  to  Tbomaa  Smith  Grimkd. 
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of  “a  college  or  junto  of  bachelors,  three  in  number.” 
Le  debut  stated  frankly  that  the  writers  expected  no 
“emolument  or  distinction,”  but  that  the  “chief  amuse¬ 
ment  and  employ”  of  the  editors  consisted  in  making 
“occasional  contributions”  from  the  records  of  “our 
diurnal  history.”  On  July  26  (?),  1833,  the  second  num¬ 
ber,  which  fully  realized  “the  promises  of  ripening  ex¬ 
cellence  held  out  in  the  first,”  appeared.^*  The  number 
brought  The  Cosmopolitan  to  an  end:  Simms  doubtless 
found  the  writing  of  so  bulky  a  magazine  too  wearisome.*® 
Between  1833-1840  Simms’s  reputation  grew  rapidly. 
Though  he  had  no  share  in  the  editing,  he  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  The  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  the 
Southern  Literary  Journal,  and  The  Southern  RoseJ^ 
By  1842  he  was  so  well  known  that  The  Magnolia  or 
Southern  Monthly  was  transferred  from  Savannah, 
Georgia,  to  Charleston  so  that  his  name  could  appear  as 
editor.**  Simms  took  the  editorial  chair  of  the  Magnolia, 
rechristened  The  Magnolia,  or  Southern  Apalachian,  in 
July,  1842.*®  Already  heavily  in  debt,  the  monthly  could 
not  be  kept  alive  even  by  Simms  who,  at  the  end  of  one 
year,  gave  formal  notice  of  his  withdrawal  and  asked 
that  communications  be  addressed  to  Charleston  rather 
than  to  himself  at  “Woodlands.”**  Promptly  the  Magnolia 
passed  out  of  existence. 

19.  Courier,  July  27,  1838.  Trent,  op.  ett.,  88,  says  that  The  Cosmopolitan  '‘seems 
not  to  have  grot  beyond  its  first  number." 

20.  The  first  number  contained  117  pases ;  the  second,  147  pages.  Simms  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  only  writer  for  the  magazine.  The  latter  issue  is 
facetiously  dedicated  to  “the  public  .  .  .  for  Fifty  cents.  And  now  that  they 
have  heard  our  terms,  let  them  just  feel  in  their  pockets  and  pony  down  the 
dust." 

21.  See  William  Stanley  Hoole,  "The  Gilmans  and  The  Southern  Rote,"  North 
Carolina  Hietorieal  Review,  XI,  (April,  1934). 

22.  The  Magmiia,  begun  as  The  Southern  Ladies’  Book,  in  Macon,  Georgia. 
January,  1840,  was  printed  there  through  October,  1840,  then  transferred  to 
Savannaih,  where  it  continued  under  that  title  until  the  end  of  the  year. 
From  January,  1841-June,  1842,  it  was  printed  in  Savannah  as  The  Magnolia, 
or  Southern  Monthly.  Beginning  July,  1842,  it  was  printed  in  Charleston  as 
The  Magnolia,  or  Southern  Apalachian.  The  last  issue  in  II,  n.  s.  (June, 
1843).  See  F.  L.  Mott,  A  History  of  American  Magazines,  1741-1850  (New 
York,  1980),  699-701. 

28.  Simms  had  already  been  engaged  by  the  Magnolia  as  associate  editor  (see 
Magnolia,  III,  672,  December,  1841). 

24.  Ibid.,  II.  ms..  886  (May.  1848). 
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In  March,  1844,  another  Georgia  magazine.  The  Orion: 
A  Monthly  Magazine  of  Literature  and  Art,  was  moved 
to  Charleston  from  Athens.^®  During  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  1844,  while  its  editor,  William  C.  Richards, 
was  taking  a  vacation,  Simms  is  reputed  to  have  filled 
the  editorial  chair.^* 

By  November  of  the  same  year  Simms  had  “contracted 
to  conduct”  another  magazine,  the  proposed  title  of  which 
was  Simms's  Southern  Monthly.  Writing  to  his  friend 
E.  A.  Duyckinck,  he  stated,  . .  my  hopes  of  profit  [are] 
to  follow  its  success.  In  other  words,  I  am  a  shareholder 
without  the  risks.  My  first  number  appears  in  January, — 
and  at  present  the  work  cannot  pay!  I  will  not  ask  you 
and  [Cornelius]  Mathewes  to  write  for  it  under  these 
circumstances,  or  [Joel  T.]  Headley,  or  any  other  good 
fellow,  but  I  will  say  that  if  it  should  ever  be  able,  in 
my  hands,  it  shall  pay.  Meantime,  it  will,  in  some 
measure  afford  us  the  organ  we  desire. ...  I  shall  do  very 
little  I  suspect,  for  the  first  number,  and  some  Balaams 
will  probably  be  used.  .  .  When  the  first  issue  ap¬ 
peared,  January,  1845,  it  was  entitled  The  Southern  and 
Western  Monthly  Magazine  and  Review.^  Simms  wrote 
voluminously  for  the  magazine,  signing  to  his  poetry  the 
nom  de  plume,  “Adrian  Beaufain.”  By  the  eleventh  num¬ 
ber  he  found  the  duties  “irksome”  and  “compensate 
neither  in  money  nor  reward,”^*  and  wrote  to  B.  B. 
Minor,  editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  an- 


25.  The  Orion  was  bexun  in  Penfteld,  Georsia.  March,  1842.  After  two  six 
months’  volumes,  it  was  transferred  to  Athens.  BeginninK  with  volume  IV 
(March,  1844),  the  mai^ine  was  printed  in  Charleston  (see  III,  292,  Febru¬ 
ary,  1844).  Mott,  op.  eit.,  388,  erroneously  gives  June,  1844,  as  the  last  issue. 
The  Orion  ceased  with  iV  (August,  1844). 

26.  Trent,  op.  eit.,  133.  1  hesitate  to  agree  with  Trent;  nothing  in  these  issues 
indicates  Simms's  editorship,  though  his  “The  Hermytte  of  Drowsiehedde” 
appears  (IV,  225-240,  272-284).  On  the  contrary  there  appears  (p.  294)  a 
severe  review  of  The  Spanish  Exile,  a  play  attributed  to  Simms.  Had  Simms 
been  editor,  he  would  not  have  attacked  his  own  play,  nor  would  he  have 
allowed  his  name  to  be  attached  to  a  play  which  was  not  bis. 

27.  Letter,  dated  Charleston,  November  18,  [1844],  in  New  York  Public  Library. 
The  writer  wishes  to  thank  Mr.  Victor  H.  Paltsits,  custodian,  for  the  per¬ 
mission  to  use  this  and  the  following  letter. 

28.  The  sub-title  was  Simms’s  Magazine. 

29.  The  Southern  and  Western  Monthly  Magazine  and  Review,  IL  343  (Novem- 
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nouncing  his  intention  of  withdrawing  from  the  editorial 
chair.  Minor  came  to  Charleston,  bought  the  Magazine 
and  Review, and  announced  that,  commencing  January, 
1846,  the  Messenger  and  the  Magazine  and  Review  would 
be  merged  and  issued  as  The  Southern  and  Western 
Literary  Messenger  and  Review.^^  It  was  also  announced 
that  Simms’s  “services  have  been  secured,  not  only  as 
contributor,  but  in  the  critical  department.’’®*  This  ar¬ 
rangement  was  short-lived ;  Simms  remained  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  and  soon  the  Messenger  and  Review  resumed  its 
original  title.** 

Simms’s  longest  service  as  editor  came  with  the  well 
known  Southern  Quarterly  Review,  a  periodical  which, 
established  in  New  Orleans,  January,  1842,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Charleston  in  July  of  that  year.*<  Simms  be¬ 
came  editor  in  October,  1849,  at  a  salary  of  $1,000  a 
year.**  Securing  contributions  from  many  literary  figures, 
he  made  of  the  Quarterly  the  best  magazine  of  its  type 
in  the  South.  In  1854  C.  Mortimer  purchased  the  maga¬ 
zine,  he  and  Simms  quarreled,  and  though  Simms  re¬ 
mained  editor  until  the  end  of  1855,  he  did  little  writing 
for  it.*®  His  withdrawal  from  the  Quarterly  ended  his 
career  as  magazine  editor,  but  his  influence  was  to  be  felt 
in  at  least  three  other  Charleston  periodicals,  and  two 
newspapers. 


so.  Letter,  dated  Charleston.  October  28,  [1846],  Simms  to  El.  A.  Duyekinek.  In 
New  York  Public  Library.  Simms  wrote:  “In  our  forthcomins  number  I 
deliberately  announced  my  determination  to  withdraw  from  the  Elditorial 
chair,  and  at  the  same  time,  I  wrote  to  Minor,  informing  him  of  the  fact. 
He  at  once  came  on  to  negotiate  for  the  work,  is  now  here,  and  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  buying  it  from  the  publishers,  and  will  publish  hereafter  simul¬ 
taneously  in  Richmond  and  Charleston.  .  . 

SI.  The  Southern  and  Weetem  Monthly  Magazine  and  Review,  11  (December, 
1846),  back  cover. 

82.  Southern  Literary  Meeeenger,  XI.  760-762  (December,  1845). 

85.  The  title  was  resumed  with  XIV,  1  (January,  1848). 

54.  Mott.  op.  eit.,  721-727.  The  Quarterly  was  founded  by  Daniel  K.  Wbitaker 
who  was  assisted  by  James  D.  B.  De  Bow.  after  the  miucazine  was  moved  to 
Charleston.  It  was  edited  by  them  (1842-1847),  J.  Milton  Clapp  (1847-1849), 
Simms  U849-1856)  stnd,  after  its  removal  to  Columbia,  S.  C.,  April,  1866, 
by  James  H.  Thomwell  (1856-1867),  It  ended  with  II,  n.  s.  (February,  1857). 

55.  Trent,  op.  eit.,  16S.  Simms's  salary  was  later  increased  to  $1600  (Ibid., 
212),  but  “bow  much  [he]  got  of  his  hard  earned  salary  ...  is  not  to  be 
ascertained,  but  is  easy  to  guess  at." 

86.  G.  A.  Wauchope,  The  Writere  of  South  Carolina  (Columbia,  1915),  14.  says 
that  Mortimer  was  editor  in  1855.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Mott,  op.  eit., 
726,  who  says  that  “wUle  Simms  remained  as  nominal  editor  through  1865, 
he  did  much  less  writing  for  the  magasine." 
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On  September  5,  1856,  there  appeared  in  the  Courier 
the  prospectus  of  the  New  Magazine,  signed  by  Paul 
Hamilton  Hayne  and  W.  B.  Carlisle.  After  enlisting  the 
services  of  John  Russell,  popular  bookseller  and  member 
of  the  Charleston  “Literary  Club,”  the  young  editors’ 
title  became,  January  1,  1857,  Russell’s  Magazine.  In 
April  the  first  issue  appeared.*’  Although  Simms  was 
not  officially  connected  with  Russell’s,  he  is  known  to 
have  written  much  for  it,  and  to  have  given  Hayne 
advice.** 

During  the  Civil  War  Simms  wrote  for  both  the 
Courier  and  the  Mercury, and  within  one  month  after 
the  burning  of  Columbia,  he  moved  to  that  city  to  become 
editor  of  Julian  A.  Selby’s  newly  founded  Columbia 
Phoenix.  Issuing  the  first  number,  March  21,  1865, 
Simms  remained  with  Selby  during  the  summer,*®  but 
by  December  he  was  back  in  Charleston  as  Associate 
Editor  with  Henry  Timrod  of  the  Daily  South  Caro¬ 
linian,*^  a  paper  to  which  he  had  contributed  a  few 
poems.**  When  the  South  Carolinian  was  re-transferred 
to  Columbia,  February,  1866,  Simms  remained  in 
Charleston  and  “formed  a  connection  with  the 
Courier.”*^ 

After  the  war  Simms  was  an  important  agent  in  the 
maintenance  of  The  Nineteenth  Century,  a  monthly  edited 

87.  RutteWt  ran  from  I  (April,  1857)  to  VI  (March,  1860).  The  principal 
contributors  were  Hayne  Henry  Timrod,  Simms,  Sustan  Petigru  Kins,  John 
listen  (iooke,  and  Georg'.-  C.  Hurlbut.  The  latter  became  assistant  editor  in 
December,  1858  (iV,  5/8,  January,  1859). 

88.  Hayne  regarded  Simms  "as  a  guide,  philosopher  and  friend"  (see  P.  H. 
Hayne,  "Ante-Bellum  Charleston,"  The  Southern  Bivouac,  I,  n.  a,  258, 
October,  1885). 

89.  For  instance,  see  Courier,  June  22,  September  1,  1863;  Mereury,  July  18, 
August  1,  8,  27,  December  25,  1863. 

40.  Trent,  op.  eit.,  291,  states  that  "no  precise  statement  can  be  made  about 
Simms's  movements  between  March  and  November.  1865.” 

41.  Ibid.,  292.  The  South  Carolinian  was  begun  in  (Columbia  in  1849  by  Johnston 
and  Cavia  In  1853  it  was  bought  by  R.  W.  Gibbes  who  edited  it  until 
January,  1864.  On  January  18,  1864,  F.  G.  De  Fontaine  bought  the  paper 
and  employed  Henry  Timrod  as  assistant  editor  (H.  T.  Thompson,  Henry 
Timrod,  Columbia  1928,  86).  The  establishment  was  destroyed.  February  17, 
1865.  In  December,  1865.  it  was  re-commenced  in  Charleston,  but  was  removed 
to  Columbia  in  February,  1866. 

42.  For  example,  see  XV  (October  9,  1864)  :  XV  (November  19,  1864). 

43.  Trent,  op.  eiL,  298.  Simms's  connection  was  probably  as  book  reviewer  and 
eontribmw. 
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in  Charleston  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  C.  E.  Chicester/^  and 
a  contributor  to  The  Rural  Carolinian,  An  Illustrated 
Magazine  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  the  Arts.*® 
To  the  latter  he  contributed,  only  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death,  an  article,  “Model  Farms:  The  Picturesque  in 
Farming,”*®  and  one  month  later  a  poem,  “A  Lay  of 
Encouragement.”*’  In  the  two  issues  following  his  death 
the  Rural  Carolinian  paid  appropriate  tribute  to  his 
career  by  publishing  articles  on  his  life  and  work,  and 
a  photograph  of  the  author  in  his  old  age.*® 

44.  The  Nineteenth  Century  ran  from  June.  1869-Februar7.  1871.  Simms’s  chief 
contribution  was  an  article,  “Our  Early  Authors,”  I,  173  ff.  (Ausust,  1869). 

46.  The  Rural  Carolinian  was  begun  in  Charleston,  October,  1869,  by  D.  H. 
Jacques.  It  ceased  with  the  issue  ot  December,  1876. 

46.  I.  819-821,  886-387  ( February-March,  1870). 

47.  I.  482  (AprU,  1870). 

48.  I,  642-648.  667-660  (July-August.  1870). 
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MINUTES  AND  REPORTS  OF  THE  NINETY-SIXTH  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  THE  GEORGIA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

Savannah,  Ga.,  February  12,  1936. 

The  Ninety-sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  Georgia  Historical  Society 
convened  in  its  home,  Hodgson  Hall,  at  8:00  o’clock  this  evening. 
Mr.  T.  M.  Cunningham,  the  President,  presided  and  Charles  F. 
Groves,  the  Secretary,  acted  as  Secretary. 

Previous  Minutes 

The  minutes  of  the  Ninety-fifth  Annual  Meeting,  held  February 
26,  1934,  having  been  published  in  the  March,  1934,  number  of  the 
Quarterly,  it  was  voted  that  they  be  confirmed  as  published  and 
that  the  reading  thereof  at  this  time  be  dispensed  with. 

Reports  of  Officers 

Secretary-Treasurer 

The  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  was  read  and  ordered 
filed. 

Librarian  and  Corresponding  Secretary 

The  report  of  William  Harden,  as  Librarian  and  Corresponding 
Secretary,  was  read  and  ordered  filed.  Attached  to  the  report  is 
a  list  containing  names  appearing  on  the  Society’s  exchange  list, 
and,  also,  a  list  of  gifts  received  during  the  year. 

In  addition,  Mrs.  T.  M.  Cunningham  presented  at  the  meeting 
Sulgrave  Manor  and  the  Washingtons,  by  H.  Clifford  Smith,  with 
a  foreword  by  Viscount  Lee,  of  Fareham.  Also,  the  meeting  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  gift  from  Mrs.  Rosa  B.  Burroughs  and  Miss  E.  B. 
Berrien,  grand-daughters  of  John  MacPherson  Berrien,  the  first 
President  of  the  Society,  three  framed  photographs;  one  being  a 
badge  of  the  first  Poetry  and  Music  Society  of  Savannah;  another, 
an  eagle  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  presented  to  Major 
Berrien  by  George  Washington;  and  a  composite  photograph  of  the 
Savannah  Dragoons,  Capt.  John  Berrien  and  Capt.  Fred  Waring. 
Appropriate  thanks  were  extended  to  the  donors. 

President’s  Report 

The  President  read  his  report,  which  is  attached  to  and  made 
a  part  of  these  minutes. 
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Dr.  E.  M.  Coulter 

Dr.  E.  M.  Coulter,  of  Athens,  the  Managing  Editor  of  the 
Quarterly,  was  called  upon,  and  in  his  response  he  urged  early 
preparations  for  a  fitting  centennial  celebration.  This  subject 
was  also  mentioned  in  the  Librarian’s  report.  The  idea  was  en¬ 
dorsed.  The  meeting  directed  that  it  be  passed  to  the  Curators, 
with  a  request  that  the  Curators  or  the  President  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  make  plans  and  recommendations  for  a  suitable  observ¬ 
ance. 

Dr.  Coulter,  Dr.  C.  A.  Linn  and  Judge  A.  B.  Lovett  spoke  on 
the  question  of  having  a  more  animated  program  for  the  annual 
meetings;  indicating  that  there  be  at  least  one  address  or  paper 
of  a  special  nature,  dealing  with  some  feature  of  history  in  which 
the  members  were  interested;  that  something  should  be  done  to 
stir  up  interest  and  enthusiasm,  in  order  to  bring  about  an  enlarged 
membership  and  to  assure  a  better  attendance  at  the  meetings. 
This  was  referred  to  the  President,  who  was  requested  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  give  it  special  attention. 

Mrs.  Bullard  reminded  the  meeting  that  Dr.  Coulter  was  now 
the  President  of  the  Southern  Historical  Association.  This  added 
distinction,  coupled  with  his  able  handling  of  the  Georg;ia  Historical 
Quarterly,  elicited  complimentary  expressions  from  Mrs.  Bullard 
and  others. 


Savannah  Morning  News  Files  1911-1932 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  Horace  B.  Folsom, 
of  Mount  Vernon,  Ga.,  who  had  noted  the  absence  in  the  files  of 
the  Society  of  the  Morning  News  for  1911  to  1932.  He  stated  that 
he  was  in  possession  of  a  complete  file  for  1914-1918,  and  possibly 
extending  into  1919.  He  indicated  that  he  would  like  to  consign 
these  to  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  upon  some  agreeable  ethical 
basis.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Secretary  with  the  request 
that  he  inquire  of  Mr.  Folsom  for  more  particulars  as  to  his  offer. 

It  was  suggested  to  the  President  that  the  Society  ask  the  Court 
of  Ordinary  if  files  of  the  Morning  News,  kept  there  during  the 
time  when  that  paper  was  the  official  County  advertising  medium, 
might  not  be  tendered  to  the  Society  on  some  such  basis  as  a 
perpetual  loan. 

Savannah  Historical  Research  Association 

On  behalf  of  the  Savannah  Historical  Research  Association,  Dr. 
Linn  presented  a  memorandum  signed  by  Raiford  Wood,  President 
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of  the  Association,  containing:  a  brief  account  of  the  work  per¬ 
formed  by  F.E.R.A.  workers  under  the  supervision  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation,  using  the  materials  located  in  the  home  of  the  Georgia 
Historical  Society,  the  Chatham  County  Court  House,  and  else¬ 
where. 

State  Defabtment  of  Abchives  and  History 

The  President  referred  to  a  meeting  of  interested  groups  held 
at  his  office  Feb.  11th,  to  consider  the  question  of  memorializing 
the  proper  State  authorities  to  continue  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Archives  and  History.  He  stated  that  appropriate 
resolutions  were  passed  and  forwarded  at  once  to  Atlanta. 

Amendment  to  the  Constitution 

The  following  amendments  to  the  Constitution  were  unanimous¬ 
ly  voted: 

Article  4  is  changed  so  as  to  provide  for  two  Vice-Presidents 
instead  of  four  Vice-Presidents.  The  same  article  4  is  changed  so 
as  to  eliminate  the  qualifications  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
so  that,  as  amended,  it  will  read: 

Article  4 
Offieera 

The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice  Presidents,  a  Corres¬ 
ponding  Secretary,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  a  Librarian,  a  Board 
of  fifteen  Curators  (herein  called  the  Board),  and  such  other 
officers  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  provided  for  by  the  Board 
or  the  Society. 

At  each  annual  meeting  five  Curators  shall  be  elected  to  serve 
for  three  years,  and  others  shall  be  elected  for  such  terms  as  may 
be  necessary  to  fill  existing  vacancies.  Election  of  Curators  shall 
be  by  ballot,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  a  two-third  vote  of  those 
present.  The  Board  may  fill  all  vacancies  in  their  number  pending 
the  next  annual  meeting. 

All  other  officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board,  and  shall  hold 
office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board.  The  President  and  the  Vice 
Presidents  shall  be  elected  from  among  the  Curators. 

Professor  John  Tate  Lannino 

Mr.  J.  Randolph  Anderson  having  noted  the  presence  of  Prof. 
John  Tate  Lanning,  of  Duke  University,  took  the  occasion  to  dwell 
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briefly  on  the  matter  of  the  history  of  the  Spanish  Era  in  Georgia, 
commencing  at  a  period  antedating  by  many  years  the  founding 
of  the  colony  of  Georgia.  After  referring  to  the  history  soon  to 
be  published  by  Professor  Lanning,  dealing  with  the  Spanish 
Missions  in  the  southeastern  section  of  this  country  (for  which 
the  Society  has  subscribed  for  two  copies),  he  expressed  the 
pleasure  afforded  him  to  present  the  distinguished  historian  to  the 
gathering.  The  President  also  expressed  the  pleasure  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  and  at  his  request  Professor  Lanning  addressed  the  meeting. 

Deaths  of  Dr.  Lawton  B.  Evans  and  Professor  Otis  Ashmore 

Attention  was  drawn  to  the  memorials  adopted  by  the  Curators 
on  the  deaths  of  Dr.  Lawton  B.  Evans  and  Professor  Otis  Ashmore. 

Election  of  Curators 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Bullard 

At  this  juncture,  the  President  announced  that  it  was  in  order 
to  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee  to  submit  for  the  consideration 
of  the  meeting  the  name  of  one  person  to  serve  as  a  Curator  until 
the  annual  meeting  in  1936,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late 
Dr.  Lawton  B.  Evans;  and  that  it  would  also  be  necessary  for  the 
Committee  to  submit  for  the  same  purpose  the  names  of  five 
others  to  serve  until  the  annual  meeting  in  1938. 

He  stated  that  he  had  received  a  communication  from  Mrs. 
B.  F.  Bullard,  in  which  she  stated  very  firmly  that  because  of  her 
long  service  on  the  Board,  she  would  not  permit  her  name  to  again 
be  offered.  Mr.  Cunningham  stated  that  he  had  endeavored  to 
persuade  her  otherwise,  but  without  success.  Mr.  J.  Randolph 
Anderson,  Mr.  Richard  M.  Charlton,  Judge  MacDonell,  and  others, 
urged  Mrs.  Bullard  to  permit  the  Nominating  Committee  to  con¬ 
sider  her  name,  recalling  her  intense  interest  in  the  Society.  Ex¬ 
pressions  of  a  most  complimentary  character  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
were  given  to  her.  She  would  not,  however,  consent,  stating  that 
her  service  of  twelve  years  was  sufficient. 

The  President  appointed  Mrs.  T.  M.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Francis 
S.  Mackall  and  Mr.  Richard  M.  Charlton  as  the  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee.  They  retired,  while  the  meeting  took  a  short  recess. 
Through  Mr.  Mackall,  the  committee  announced  its  nominations, 
viz.. 
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William  Harden,  to  fill  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Evans, 


and  the  following  to  serve  until  1938: 

J.  Randolph  Anderson 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Bullard 
R.  L.  Foreman 
Judge  A.  B.  Lovett 
Judge  A.  R.  MacDonell. 


Mrs.  Bullard  thereupon  again  declined  to  permit  her  name  to  be 
voted,  and  stated  that  if  in  order  she  would  suggest  a  substitute  to 
the  Committee’s  report,  i.e.,  instead  of  her  name,  that  of  Mr. 
Leonard  L.  Mackall  be  included.  Mrs.  Bullard  having  determined 
finally  that  she  would  not  serve  longer,  the  Conunittee  consented 
to  the  change,  and  presented  its  report.  There  were  no  other 
nominations  and,  the  vote  being  unanimous,  William  Harden  was 
declared  elected  to  serve  as  a  Curator  until  the  annual  meeting 
in  1936,  and  Messrs.  Anderson,  Foreman,  Lovett,  MacDonell  and 
Mackall  were  declared  elected  to  serve  as  Curators  until  the  annual 
meeting  in  1938. 

Adjourned.  ^  ^ 

Chas.  F.  Gboves, 

Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
GEORGIA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

This  is  the  96th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society.  Among  the  many  interesting  matters  connected  with  the 
Society  during  the  year  just  concluded,  I  desire  to  report  to  you 
the  following: 

The  Society  had  in  its  possession  certain  documents  which,  on 
account  of  their  great  value,  it  was  decided  should  be  stored  in  a 
fire  proof  place  for  their  protection.  These  documents  consist  of 
Midway  Records,  Minutes  of  the  Council  of  Safety,  Zubly’s  Diary, 
Hawkins’  Letters  and  Accounts,  and  Collection  of  Colonial  Laws. 
They  have  been  placed  in  a  box  and  are  stored  in  The  Citizens 
and  Southern  National  Bank.  Mrs.  B.  F.  Bullard,  one  of  our 
Curators,  looked  after  this  matter  personally  and  she  is  generously 
paying  the  storage  charges. 

Mrs.  Bullard  has  also  had  our  furnace  entirely  rebuilt,  the 
windows  weather-stripped,  and  has  had  lights  put  over  the  floor 
cases,  all  of  which  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  those  who  use  the 
Library  Building.  We  are  very  grateful  to  Mrs.  Bullard  for  her 
continued  generosity. 
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Great  interest  has  been  manifested  in  Fort  Pulaski  which  the 
Government  is  restoring  and  a  great  deal  of  assistance  has  been 
given  at  Hodgson  Hall  in  locating  information  in  connection  with 
Fort  Pulaski  for  those  directly  interested  in  research  on  the  subject, 
for  men  engaged  in  the  actual  construction  work,  for  school 
children,  and  for  the  general  public. 

The  Savannah  Historical  Research  Association  is  a  group  com¬ 
posed  of  about  twenty-five  persons,  of  which  Mr.  Raiford  J.  Wood 
is  the  President.  This  group  is  interested  particularly  in  the  com¬ 
pilation  and  preparation  of  all  available  local  historical  material 
through  research  methods.  The  Society  has  given  this  Association 
the  use  of  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  basement  of  Hodgson  Hall  for 
their  meetings. 

The  F.E.R.A.  Historical  Project,  which  is  officially  endorsed 
by  the  Savannah  Public  Library,  has  been  carrying  on  its  work 
at  the  Library  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  under  the  direction 
of  a  committee  from  the  Savannah  Historical  Research  Association. 
This  Project  employes  thirty-eight  workers  who  are  on  duty  at 
Hodgson  Hall  five  days  a  week  from  eight  o’clock  until  two.  Twenty 
of  them  are  engaged  in  indexing  the  Georgia  Newspapers  and  six 
are  similarly  occupied  with  the  Colonial  Records  of  Georgia;  two 
are  sorting  and  listing  manuscripts;  two  are  recording  Military 
Service  Records;  three  are  translating  the  Urlsperger  tracts,  and 
four  are  abstracting  wills  and  marriage  records  at  the  Court  House. 
The  F.E.R.A.  workers  have  just  completed  copying  the  manuscripts 
of  records  of  Midway  Church  which  are  in  considerable  demand 
by  research  workers.  They  have  also  mounted  and  classified  446 
clippings  and  have  re-conditioned  2362  of  the  books  at  Hodgson 
Hall. 

For  some  unknown  reason,  the  Society  discontinued  its  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  Savannah  papers  in  1911.  Our  collection  of  local 
newspapers  is  a  very  valuable  collection  and  should  be  continued. 
The  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  in  Georgia,  which  is  interested  in 
all  historical  matters,  has  urged  us  to  continue  this  collection  of 
newspapers,  and  we  are  now  making  every  effort  to  complete  our 
file  of  the  Savannah  Morning  News  from  1911. 

Mr.  Otis  Ashmore,  who  was  for  many  years  a  loyal  and  useful 
member  of  the  Society,  died  May  2,  1934.  He  served  the  Society 
as  Vice-President,  Curator,  and  Corresponding  Secretary  and  con¬ 
tributed  a  number  of  articles  to  the  Society’s  Quarterly.  The 
Board  of  Curators  adopted  appropriate  resolutions  on  his  death 
and  sent  a  copy  of  them  to  his  family. 

Mr.  William  Harden,  who  has  been  our  Librarian  for  sixty-six 
years,  is  now  in  the  91st  year  of  his  life,  and  I  am  glad  to 
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report  is  in  good  health  and  continues  his  very  active  and  satis¬ 
factory  work.  His  report  gives  in  detail  the  gifts  received  by  the 
Society  during  the  past  year. 

Miss  Wyeth,  the  Librarian  of  the  Public  Library,  and  Mrs. 
Marmaduke  Floyd,  her  Assistant,  give  unsparingly  of  their  time 
and  talents  to  the  Society. 

Dr.  Coulter  has  continued  to  give  his  very  satisfactory  services 
as  Editor  of  the  Society’s  Quarterly.  All  the  reports  which  we 
have  received  about  the  Quarterly  indicate  that  it  is  well  received 
and  considered  a  valuable  historical  production. 

I  have  in  my  possession  some  documents  loaned  me  by  Mr. 
Eklmund  H.  Abrahams,  which  I  think  are  of  particular  interest 
to  the  Society.  One  of  them  is  an  engraved  certificate  of  the 
election  of  Sheftall  Sheftall,  Esq.  as  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Society.  It  reads: 

THE 

GEORGIA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
INCOBFOBATED  DECEMBEB  1839. 

at  a  meeting  held  in  the  City  of  Savannah  on  the  Tenth  Day  of 
June  A.  D.  1839 

elected 

SHEFTALL  SHEFTALL  ESQUIRE 
OF  Savannah 

To  be  an  Honorary  Member  of  said  Society 

And  in  Testimony  thereof,  have  affixed  their  Seal  to  this  Certificate 
and  caused  the  same  to  be  duly  attested. 

(Signed) 

I.  K.  TEFFT,  Corresponding  Secy. 

John  MacPherson  Berrien,  President 
Wm.  Bacon  Stevens,  Recording  Secy. 

The  other  is  an  invitation  to  Mr.  Sheftall  to  attend  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  which  reads: 

Savannah  Feb.  6th  1840. 

Venerable  and  Respected  Sir: 

As  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  “Georgia  Historical  Society” 
and  particularly  as  one,  who  bore  a  part  in  Hie  glorious  War  of  the 
Revolution,  Respectfully  invite  you  in  behalf  of  the  Geo.  Hist. 
Society,  to  unite  in  the  celebration  of  its  First  Anniversary  on 
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Wednesday  next,  and  also  to  join  in  the  procession  which  will  be 
formed  before  the  Exchange  at  11  A.  M. 

Very  truly 

Your  obedient  Servt. 

Wm.  B.  Stevens 

Member  of  the  Committee  on  Arrangements 
Sheftall  Sheftall  Esqr. 

P.  S.  I  enclose  you  the  badge  of  the  Society  to  be  passed  between 
two  buttonholes  of  the  coat  on  the  left  side. 

As  I  have  said  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  membership  of 
the  Society  should  be  increased.  The  membership  dues  are  only 
$5.00  per  year,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  every  one  interested  in 
the  traditions  and  history  of  our  State  should  be  glad  to  enroll 
themselves  as  a  member  of  this  ancient  and  honorable  Society. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  M.  Cunningham, 

February  12,  1935.  President. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY-TREASURER 
Savannah,  Ga.,  February  1,  1935 
Membership 

February  1 


1935 

1934 

Life  ($100)  . 

.  6 

6 

Sustaining  ($25  a  year) . 

. None 

None 

Contributing  ($10  a  year) . 

.  15 

15 

Members  ($5  a  year) . 

. 244 

274 

Honorary  . 

.  4 

4 

Corresponding  . 

.  8 

8 

272 

802 

Cash 

1934 

Feb.  1,  Balfinoe . . |  456.95 

Receipts 

Dues  . 

Sales . 

Interest  . 

R,  J.  Nunn  Trust  Fund . 

Chatham  Savings  &  Loan  Co. 
certificate  of  deposit  . 

$2,618.51 


$1,422.50 

42.75 

22.50 

73.81 

600.00  $2,161.56 
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DiSBXntSEMENTS 


Quarterly  . $1,314.15 

Supplies,  stationery  and  stamps .  82.48 

Grounds  .  NU 

Salaries  .  460.00 

Books  and  Library  supplies . .  Nil 

Insurance  .  150.00 

Annual  Meeting .  27.40 

P.  0.  Box .  4.00 

Check  tax  and  exchange .  1.23 

1986 

Feb.  1,  Balance — .  > 

$2,618.61 

Pebiianent  Fund  Cash 

1934 

Feb.  1,  Balance . I  27.90 


Receipts 

. $  1.18  1.13 

.  . $  29.08 

SuMiiARY  OF  Cash  Balances 
February  1,  1935 


Cash  . $  639.26 

Permanent  Fund  Cash .  29.08 


$  668.28 

660  copies  of  the  Quarterly  are  published.  -  -  = 

Permanent  Fund  Investments 

$3,000  par  value  C.  of  Ga.  Ry  Refunding  A  General  6’8,  1969, 
Nos.  RM  1,  2  smd  8,  registered  in  nsune  of  Georgia  His- 
toricsd  Society. 

The  $600  Chatham  Savings  A  Loan  Co.  certificate  of  deposit 
No.  2107,  registered  nsune  of  Georgia  Historical  Society  Permanent 
Fund,  was  csished  October  26,  1984. 

Insurance 

The  Insurance  Account  is  unchanged.  $36,000  is  carried  on 
the  Building  and  $16,000  on  the  contents. 

Correct: 

Chas.  F.  Groves, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Interest 

1936 

Feb.  1,  Bsdance. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN  AND 
CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY 

Savannah,  Ga.,  February  12,  1935. 

To  THE  Board  of  Cxhiators  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society: 

With  this  annual  meeting  our  Society  closes  the  96th  year  of 
its  history  and  we  are  entering  upon  the  97th  milestone.  During 
this  time  the  work  of  the  institution  has  been  such  as  to  cause 
on  our  part  a  feeling  of  pride  and  pleasure  in  what  has  been  ac¬ 
complished.  We  have  truly  carried  out  the  purpose  set  forth  in 
the  preamble  of  our  constitution  in  the  way  of  “collecting,  preserv¬ 
ing  and  diffusing  information  relating  to  the  History  of  the  State 
of  Georgia  in  particular,”  etc.  The  organization  of  the  Society 
was  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1839,  and  the  charter  was 
granted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Georgia  and  assented 
to  by  Governor  Chas.  J.  McDonald  on  the  19th  of  December  of 
that  year.  In  the  charter  the  names  of  all  the  incorporators  are 
mentioned,  and  the  list  contains  a  total  of  86.  At  this  time  there 
is  no  survivor  of  this  group  to  give  us  any  information  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  nature.  It  has  been  my  privilege  during  my  long  connection 
with  this  Society  to  have  met  personally,  or  to  have  come  in  touch 
with,  44  of  the  persons  named  in  the  charter.  All  of  these  persons 
were  men  who  were  interested  in  the  history  of  our  State  and 
who,  therefore,  took  much  interest  in  the  organization.  From 
time  to  time  .«ince  the  institution  was  organized  many  members 
have  been  added  to  the  list,  and  at  this  time  we  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  having  on  our  roll  the  names  of  some  who  are  not 
only  interested  in  the  object  of  the  Society,  but  are  earnest  in 
their  efforts  in  the  writing  of  Georgia  history. 

We  have  celebrated  the  25th,  50th,  and  75th  anniversaries  of 
our  history,  and  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  present  at  the  50th 
and  75th  celebrations.  It  occurs  to  me  that  at  this  time  we  should 
begin  to  make  preparation  for  the  celebration  of  the  100th  anni¬ 
versary,  which  will  occur  4  years  from  this  time,  and  I  believe  that 
strong  efforts  should  be  made  to  make  the  occasion  one  of  much 
greater  interest  than  any  of  the  preceding  celebrations.  It  may 
seem  to  some  too  early  to  begin  such  preparations,  but  we  should 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  of  its  importance,  and  I  sugest  that  steps 
be  taken  now  to  secure  the  services  of  men  of  reputation  who 
shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  proposing  the  form  which  such 
celebration  should  take  so  as  to  make  it  not  only  interesting  but 
of  historical  value. 

We  have  published  9  volumes  of  Collections,  and  in  addition 
thereto  we  are  publishing  our  Qvuirterly  which  takes  a  place  of 
great  importance  among  the  institutions  of  this  kind  throughout 
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the  country.  During  the  past  year  I  have  had  a  number  of  in¬ 
quiries  as  to  the  reason  why  we  have  ceased  the  further  publi¬ 
cation  of  collections,  and  it  may  be  a  good  thing  to  select  some 
other  material  for  publication  to  mark  such  an  important  event 
as  our  100th  birthday. 

I  have  nothing  of  importance  to  report  at  this  time.  Our 
Quarterly  is  well  received  everywhere  and  we  have  requests  from 
associations  not  on  our  exchange  list  asking  for  an  exchange  of 
publications,  but  up  to  this  time  it  has  not  been  thought  ad¬ 
visable  to  incur  the  expense  necessary  to  the  printing  of  a  greater 
number  of  each  volume.  During  the  year  just  closed  the  United 
States  Commission  appointed  for  the  Celebration  of  the  200th 
Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of  George  Washington  has  completed 
the  collection  of  writings,  and  we  are  now  in  possession  of  the 
Final  Report  of  this  Commission,  Vol.  6.  We  have  also  received 
an  additional  bulletin  from  Foster  Hall,  namely  No.  10. 

Attached  to  this  report  will  be  found  a  list  of  gifts  received 
and  acknowledged  during  the  year,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the 
institutions  exchanging  publications  with  us. 

As  Corresponding  Secretary  I  have  written  191  letters  in 
answer  to  requests  for  information.  It  is  impossible  to  state  the 
number  of  times  I  have  given  information  to  those  who  have 
called  for  it  in  person. 

William  Harden, 

Librarian  and  Corresponding  Secretary. 

MINUTES  OF  THE  MEETINGS  OF  SAVANNAH  CURATORS 

Savannah,  Ga.,  April  18,  1934. 

Pursuant  to  call  of  the  President,  a  meeting  of  the  Savannah 
Curators  of  Georgia  Historical  Society  was  held  at  26  Bryan  Street, 
East,  at  12:00  M.,  April  18,  1934. 

Present:  Mr.  T.  M.  Cunningham,  President,  presiding. 

Judge  A.  B.  Lovett,  Vice-President, 

Mr.  Leopold  Adler, 

Mr.  J.  Randolph  Anderson, 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Bullard, 

Mr.  R.  M.  Charlton, 

Mr.  F.  S.  Mackall, 

Miss  Ola  M.  Wyeth, 
and 

Chas.  F.  Groves,  the  Secretary. 

Absent:  Judge  A.  R.  MacDonell, 

Mrs.  P.  W.  Meldrim, 

Mrs.  Gordon  Saussy. 
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Reading  and  Confibiiation  of  Minutes 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  Curators  held  February 
20  and  February  26,  1934,  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Lawton  B.  Evans,  Vice-Pbesident  and  Cubatob 

Mr.  Cunningham  announced  the  death  in  Augusta  on  April  6, 
1934,  of  Lawton  B.  Evans,  who  had  long  been  officially  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Society.  He  was  but  recently  re-elected  a  Vice- 
President,  and  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1933  he  was  re-elected 
a  Curator,  to  serve  until  the  annual  meeting  in  1936. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Charlton  was  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  an 
appropriate  record  for  the  minutes,  and  was  requested  to  send 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Evans.  This  memorial  is  at¬ 
tached  hereto. 


Oglethobpe  Shbine,  England 

The  President  read  a  letter  from  Thomwell  Jacobs,  President 
of  Oglethorpe  University,  asking  that  an  official  delegate  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  participate  in  the  first  official  pilgrimage  to  Oglethorpe 
Shrines  in  England,  in  June.  The  letter  was  received  as  infor¬ 
mation.  Because  of  the  expense  attached  to  the  matter,  no  delegate 
was  appointed. 

Reseabch  Obganization — Raifobd  J.  Wood,  Chaibman 

The  President  stated  that  after  a  conference  with  Judge  Lovett, 
a  committee  of  which  Raiford  J.  Wood  is  the  Chairman,  was  in¬ 
vited  to  appear  before  the  Curators  to  outline  a  plan  for  con¬ 
ducting  research  work.  This  committee,  besides  Mr.  Wood,  was 
composed  of  Mrs.  Elfrida  Barrow  and  Miss  Eldith  D.  Johnston. 
They  appeared  and  outlined  their  plans,  and  after  they  retired, 
the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  send  the  following  letter  to  Raiford 
J.  Wood; 

“The  Board  of  Curators  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society 
have  instructed  me  to  advise  you  that  the  Society  approves 
heartily  of  your  propect  as  outlined  by  you  and  Mrs.  Barrow 
and  Miss  Johnston  at  our  meeting  this  morning,  and  it  will 
give  us  pleasure  to  help  you  in  such  ways  as  we  can. 

“You  can  have  your  meetings  in  one  of  the  basement 
rooms  of  the  Society,  but  we  do  not  feel  that  we  have  enough 
room  to  take  care  of  such  material  as  you  may  collect.  We 
are  now  much  restricted  for  room  in  this  respect.  This  ar- 
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rangement  will  be  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board  of  Curators 
of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society. 

“I  would  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  acknowledge 
receipt  of  this  communication  so  that  we  may  have  a  record 
of  it. 

“With  best  wishes  and  hopes  for  the  success  of  your 
undertaking,  I  beg  to  remain,” 


Adjourned. 


Chas.  F.  Gboves, 

Secretary. 


Lawton  B.  Evans,  Vice-President  and  Curator 

Lawton  Bryan  Evans,  for  more  than  half  a  century  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools,  moulder  of  thought  and  instructor  of  the 
youth  in  Richmond  County,  Georgia,  died  April  6,  1934,  distin¬ 
guished  among  men. 

He  was  a  Curator  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  a  contrib¬ 
utor  to  its  historical  records,  a  guardian  of  the  accuracy  and 
worth  of  true  history. 

He  had  become  eminent  among  men  through  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  education.  He  had  been  rewarded  by  the  people  among 
whom  he  lived,  with  their  affectionate  consideration.  He  had  been 
regarded  by  the  young,  whose  lives  he  so  often  shaped  toward 
definitely  worthy  aims,  with  the  admiration  which  so  many  hope 
for  but  so  few  attain. 

He  was  an  honor  to  his  State  and  his  people,  and  to  this 
Society  in  which  he  was  so  greatly  interested. 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Curators  of  the  Georgia  His¬ 
torical  Society,  that  the  Society  express  its  loss  of  his  wise  counsel 
and  stable  thought;  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  his 
family,  that  they  may  know  the  lively  regard  in  which  he  was  held 
and  the  high  estimate  his  associates  had  of  his  character  and  his 
attainments. 


Savannah,  Ga.,  June  25,  1934. 

Pursuant  to  call  of  the  President,  a  meeting  of  the  Savannah 
Curators  of  Georgia  Historical  Society  was  held  at  26  Bryan  Street, 
Blast,  at  12:00  Noon,  today. 

Present:  Mr.  T.  M.  Cunningham,  President,  presiding, 

Mr.  Leopold  Adler, 

Mr.  J.  Randolph  Anderson, 

Mr.  R.  M.  Charlton, 
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Mr.  F.  S.  MackaU, 

Mrs.  P.  W.  Meldrim, 

Mrs.  Gordon  Saussy, 
and 

Chas.  F.  Groves,  Secretary. 

And,  also,  by  invitation,  Mrs.  Marmaduke  Floyd. 

Absent:  Judge  A.  B.  Lovett,  Vice-President, 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Bullard, 

Judge  A.  R.  MacDonell, 

Miss  Ola  M.  Wyeth. 

Reading  and  Conpibbiation  of  Minutes 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Curators  held  April  18, 
1934,  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Death  of  Otis  Ash  more 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Otis  Ash¬ 
more,  long  an  active  member  and  for  many  years  until  the  failure 
of  his  health  in  February,  1933,  a  Curator  and  a  Vice-President. 
Following  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Ashmore  as  Curator  and  Vice- 
President,  the  Society  elected  him  an  Honorary  Member. 

Mr.  MackaU  was  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  suitable 
memorial,  which  wiU  be  attached  to  and  made  a  part  of  these 
minutes.  The  Secretary  was  directed  to  send  a  copy  to  Mrs. 
Ashmore. 

Discounts  to  Magazine  Subscbiphon  Agencies 

The  President  stated  that  with  a  view  of  stimulating  more 
widespread  circulation  of  the  Quarterly,  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
had  communicated  with  several  magazine  subscription  agencies, 
and  had  intimated  to  them  that  he  would<  recommend  to  the  Cura¬ 
tors  a  discount  of  10%  after  receipt  of  ten  subscriptions  from  any 
one  i^ency  in  any  one  calendar  year,  and  a  similar  discount  of 
20%  after  receipt  of  twenty  such  subscriptions.  The  plan  was 
approved,  and  the  Secretary-Treasurer  was  authorized  to  proceed. 

Pbesebvation  of  Important  Documents  through  offer 
OF  Mrs.  B.  F.  Bullard 

A  recommendation  having  reached  the  President  from  Mrs. 
Marmaduke  Floyd,  through  Miss  Wyeth,  as  to  the  care  of  certain 
important  documents,  and  it  having  been  reported  to  the  meeting 
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that  Mrs.  B.  F.  Bullard  had  offered  to  store  these  documents  in  a 
bank  vault  at  her  expense,  if  a  box  or  trunk  could  be  supplied  in 
which  to  store  them;  it  was  voted  to  accept  with  thanks  Mrs. 
Bullard’s  generous  offer,  and  Mrs.  Floyd  was  requested  to  act  as 
a  Committee  to  make  the  arrangements  and  to  carry  out  all  the 
details.  The  documents  to  be  stored  will  consist  of: 

Midway  Records 

Minutes  of  the  Council  of  Safety 

Zubly’s  Diary 

Hawkin’s  Letters  and  Accounts 

Collection  of  Georgia  Colonial  Laws. 


CWA:  Statistical  ob  Survey  Projects  Chatham  County, 
Historical 

It  was  reported  to  the  Curators  that  a  request  had  been  made 
for  the  use  of  certain  facilities  at  Hodgson  Hall  by  a  group  of 
Research  Workers  in  Connection  with  the  CWA,  for  the  purpose  of 

1.  Indexing  data  in  old  Savannah  newspapers. 

2.  Indexing  26  published  volumes  Cander’s  Colonial  Records 
of  Georgia,  and  3  Revolutionary  records. 

3.  Indexing  the  names  and  places  in  the  Urlspurger  Tracts — 
5  volumes — in  German. 

4.  Assorting  collections  of  manuscripts. 

6.  Other  data  bearing  on  the  social,  moral,  cultural,  education¬ 
al,  political,  agricultural,  foreign  and  domestic  trade, 
military  and  other  topics. 

The  Board  expressed  its  willingness  to  comply  with  the  request, 
provided  the  group  of  workers  would  be  supervised  and  in  charge 
of  a  foreman  regarded  by  Mrs.  Floyd  as  responsible,  and  that  no 
documents,  papers  or  other  things  belonging  to  the  Society  would 
be  permitted  to  leave  Hodgson  Hall  in  connection  with  the  work. 

It  was  reported  that  the  proposed  work  would  be  recorded  in 
triplicate,  one  copy  for  the  State  Librarian  in  Atlanta,  one  for 
the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  and  one  for  the  local  Historical 
Research  Association. 


Disposition  of  Certain  Books  and  Pamphlets 


Mr.  Mackall  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Curators  Feb.  20,  1934,  made  a  report  of  progress  in  the  matter 
of  the  examination  and  listing  of  the  old  books  and  pamphlets. 


Adjourned. 


Chas.  F.  Groves, 


Seeretary. 
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Otis  Ash  more 

Education  is  disciplining,  developing,  and  training  of  the  mind, 
character  and  faculties.  Otis  Ashmore  was  an  educator  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

He  was  bom  on  March  6,  1853,  in  Lincoln  County,  Georgia,  the 
home  of  his  father,  Jeremiah  Ashmore,  an  honorable  and  in¬ 
dustrious  farmer.  The  maiden  name  of  his  mother  was  Malinda 
J.  Wright,  whose  family  was  also  from  that  County,  and,  like  the 
Ashmores,  held  a  most  respectable  place  in  Northeast  Georgia  for 
well  over  a  century.  His  early  schooling  was  interrupted  by  the 
War  Between  the  States  and  the  requirements  of  his  father’s 
farm,  but  his  urge  for  education  impelled  him  to  devour  the  few 
books  which  has  father’s  library  afforded.  A  few  years  after  that 
bloody  conflict  he  received  instruction  in  mathematics  and  survey¬ 
ing  from  his  uncle,  Thomas  P.  Ashmore,  a  distinguished  astronomer. 
Later,  following  in  the  path  of  his  preceptor,  he  made  astronomical 
calculations  for  Grier’s  Almanac,  which  assignment  he  continued 
for  over  fifty  years.  His  schooling  was  ended  after  a  short  course 
at  Gainesville  College,  which  he  entered  with  the  savings  earned 
from  employment  as  a  skillful  surveyor.  It  was  at  this  point  in 
his  life  that  he  selected  teaching  as  a  profession. 

After  having  served  as  instructor  in  several  schools  throughout 
the  State,  Savannah  fortunately  received  him  in  the  year  1887  as 
a  teacher  of  Science  in  our  High  School;  he  bringing  with  him 
his  charming  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Miss  Editha  G.  Collins, 
of  Harlem,  Ga.  In  his  profession  he  was  gentle,  but  Arm  when 
firmness  was  required.  He  was  modest,  but  properly  possessed  a 
self  assurance  conducive  to  inspire  confidence.  The  success  with 
which  he  handled  his  position  was  soon  recognized,  and  in  1896 
he  became  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Chatham  County  which 
office  he  held  until  1916,  when  ill  health  required  him  to  resign, 
much  to  the  regret  of  thousands  of  students  and  parents  to  whom 
he  had  endeared  himself. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  residence  here  he  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  cultural  activities  of  our  City.  For  many  years  he 
was  a  loyal  and  useful  member  of  this  Society.  He  not  only  served 
efficiently  as  Corresponding  Secretary,  as  a  Vice-President  and 
Curator,  but  contributed  to  our  Quarterly  many  learned  and  in¬ 
structive  articles,  which  will  benefit  all  under  whose  eyes  they 
may  fall. 

He  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  Telfair  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  for  many  years  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  that  Institution. 
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His  achievements  were  by  no  means  limited  to  the  natural  and 
physical  sciences.  The  social  sciences  fascinated  him,  and  he  hould 
frequently  be  seen,  as  an  interested  spectator,  at  the  Chatham 
Superior  Court  House  during  the  criminal  sessions  of  that  tribunal. 

Not  only  will  this  Society  miss  him,  but  our  entire  community, 
and  his  name  will  linger  in  our  minds  as  an  inspiration  to  carry 
on  his  work,  which  death  ended  on  May  2nd,  1934,  in  the  city  of 
Savannah,  Georgia. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  January  28,  1935. 


Pursuant  to  call  of  the  President,  a  meeting  of  the  Savannah 
Curators  of  Georgia  Historical  Society  was  held  at  26  Bryan  Street, 
East,  at  12  o’clock,  noon,  today. 

Present:  Mr.  T.  M.  Cunningham,  President,  presiding, 

Mr.  J.  Randolph  Anderson, 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Bullard, 

Mr.  Leopold  Adler, 

Mrs.  P.  W.  Meldrim, 

Mr.  Richard  M.  Charlton, 

Mr.  F.  S.  Mackall, 

Miss  Ola  M.  Wyeth, 
and 

Chas.  F.  Groves,  Secretary. 


Absent:  Judge  A.  B.  Lovett,  Vice-President, 
Judge  A.  R.  MacDonell, 

Mrs.  Gordon  Saussy. 


Reading  and  Confirbiation  of  Minutes 


The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Curators  of  June  25,  1934, 
were  read  and  confirmed. 


Financial  Statements 

The  Treasurer  submitted  an  informal  statement  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  finances  at  this  time.  The  Society  has  a  cash  balance 
of  more  than  $550.  All  hills  have  been  paid  to  date.  He  also 
reported  that  upon  his  recommendation,  the  President  had  author¬ 
ized  the  cashing  of  a  Chatham  Savings  &  Loan  Co.  certificate  of 
deposit  for  $600.00.  This  was  done  during  October,  1934,  in  order 
to  meet  current  obligations. 

The  Treasurer  stated  that  a  complete  statement  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jan.  31,  1935,  in  audited  form,  would  be  furnished 
during  the  early  part  of  February. 
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CoNSTrnmoN 

Membership  List 

It  was  voted  to  publish  the  Constitution  in  the  March  number 
of  the  Quarterly. 

In  connection  with  the  membership  list,  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  meeting  the  names  of  certain 
people  who  were  in  arrears.  He  stated  that  owing  to  the  expense 
of  mailing  the  Quarterly  to  them  and  sending  bills  from  time  to 
time  with  no  results,  he  had  removed  from  the  list  13  names.  Also, 
he  reported  that  he  had  removed  on  account  of  death  11  names. 
After  reading  the  names,  the  meeting  ratified  and  approved  the 
act  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Communication  from  the  Colonial  Daaies 

The  President  read  a  communication  from  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Georgia  Society,  Colonial  Dames  of  America, 
concerning  the  filing  and  preservation  of  Savannah  newspapers. 
The  meeting,  after  having  expressed  itself  as  thoroughly  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Colonial  Dames,  instructed  the 
Secretary  to  make  an  appropriate  reply.  Copies  of  both  communi¬ 
cations  are  attached  to  and  made  a  part  of  these  minutes. 

Disposition  of  Miscellaneous  Lot  of  Pubucations  other  than 
THOSE  Issued  by  the  Society 

Miss  Wyeth  recommended  the  sale  of  a  certain  lot  of  described 
magazines  and  periodicals.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  which  Mr.  ?''ckall  is  the  Chairman,  with  full  power  to 
act. 

Georgia  Historical  Research  Association 

As  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Research 
Association,  Miss  Wyeth  read  seme  extracts  from  her  annual  re¬ 
port  as  Librarian  of  the  Savannah  Public  Library,  a  copy  of  which 
extracts  will  be  found  attached  to  these  minutes. 

Sale  of  Surplus  Collections  of  the  Society 

Miss  Wyeth  brought  up  a  question  of  the  sale  of  surplus  copies 
of  the  Society’s  publications.  Authority  was  given  to  the  Secretary 
to  dispose  of  a  limited  number. 
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Miss  Wyeth  reported  also  that  there  was  an  accumulation  of 
old  forms  which  she  thought  should  be  destroyed  or  otherwise 
disposed  of,  because  they  were  not  in  any  order  and  because, 
further,  they  were  taking  up  room.  She  was  authorized  to  proceed 
in  her  discretion. 

She  indicated  further  that  there  were  a  number  of  old  unused 
postal  cards,  and  she  was  requested  to  have  these  sent  to  the 
Treasurer  for  redemption. 

History  of  Spanish  Missions 
by  J.  Tate  Lanning 

Mr.  J.  Randolph  Anderson  was  authorized  to  have  reserved  for 
account  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  two  copies  of  a  new 
book  of  J.  Tate  Lanning  containing  a  history  of  the  Spanish 
Missions. 

96th  Annual  Mebtino 

The  President  announced  that  the  Ninety-sixth  Annu^d  Meeting 
would  be  held  at  Hodgson  Hall  at  8:00  P.  M.,  Tuesday,  February 
12,  1936. 

Adjourned.  Chas.  F.  Groves, 

Secretary. 


EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  REPORT  MADE  TO  THE  BOARD  OF 
SAVANNAH  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  1934 

Almost  daily,  assistance  has  been  given  at  Hodgson  Hall,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  at  the  Main  Library,  in  locating  information 
wanted  in  connection  with  the  Fort  Pulaski  project,  either  to 
those  directly  employed  in  search  on  the  subject,  or  to  the  men 
engaged  on  the  actual  construction  work,  to  the  school  children, 
or  to  the  general  public. 

In  this  report  belongs  a  description  of  the  F.E.R.A.  Historical 
Project,  which  is  officially  sponsored  by  the  Savannah  Public 
Library,  but  which  is  being  carried  on  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  a  Committee  from  the  Savannah  Historical  Research  Associ¬ 
ation,  to  whom  all  the  credit  should  be  given.  This  project  em¬ 
ploys  thirty-eight  workers,  who  are  on  duty  at  Hodgson  Hall  five 
days  a  week  from  eight  until  two.  Twenty  of  them  are  engaged  in 
indexing  the  Georgia  newspapers,  and  six  are  similarly  occupied 
with  the  Colonial  records  of  Georgia;  two  are  sorting  and  listing 
manuscripts ;  and  two  others  are  recording  military  service  records. 
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as  found ;  three  are  translating  the  Urlsperger  tracts  and  four  are 
abstracting  wills  and  marriage  records  at  the  Court  House.  This 
work  was  started  in  October  and  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  take 
a  year  or  more  to  complete  it.  Its  reference  value  for  students  of 
Georgia  history  is  evident,  as  it  will  make  more  immediately  avail¬ 
able  much  source  material  heretofore  very  ha»d  to  use.  One  of 
the  F.E.R.A.  typists  has  just  completed  copying  the  manuscript 
records  of  Midway  Church,  which  are  in  considerable  demand  by 
research  workers,  but  which  are  growing  dim  with  age  and  too 
fragile  to  be  used  by  the  general  public. 

446  clippings  were  mounted  and  classified  and  added  to  the 
reference  collection  at  Hodgson  Hall. 

Three  F.E.R.A.  workers  have  spent  almost  their  entire  time 
mending  and  marking  books,  2,362  having  been  reconditioned  at 
Hodgson  Hall  and  2,266  at  the  Main  Library,  adding  greatly  to 
the  appearance  of  the  shelves  as  well  as  prolonging  the  life  of  the 
books. 


Savannah,  Ga.,  February  16,  1935. 

Pursuant  to  call  of  the  President,  a  meeting  of  the  Curators 
of  Georgia  Historical  Society  was  held  at  26  Bryan  Street,  East, 
at  1:00  P.  M.,  today. 

Present:  Mr.  T.  M.  Cunningham,  presiding, 

Mr.  J.  Randolph  Anderson, 

Mr.  Richard  M.  Charlton, 

Judge  A.  B.  Lovett, 

Judge  A.  R.  MacDonell, 

Mr.  Francis  S.  Mackall, 

Mr.  Leonard  L.  Mackall. 

Absent:  Mr.  Leopold  Adler, 

Dr.  E.  M.  Coulter, 

Mr.  R.  L.  Foreman, 

Mrs.  P.  W.  Meldrim, 

Mr.  Orville  A.  Park, 

Mrs.  Gordon  Saussy, 

Mr.  William  Harden, 

Miss  Ola  M.  Wyeth. 

Chas.  F.  Groves  acted  as  secretary  of  the  meeting. 
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Election  of  Officers 

The  following  officers  were  unanimously  elected,  to  serve  for 
the  ensuing  year  and  imtil  the  election  and  qualification  of  their 
successors : 

President  -  --  --  --  T.  M.  Cunningham 

Vice-President  -  -  -  --  --  A.  B.  Lovett 

Vice-President  ------  Leonard  L.  Mackall 

Librarian  and  Corresponding  Secretary  -  William  Harden 
Secretary-Treasurer  -----  Chas.  F.  Groves 

Editor  -  --  --  --  E.  Merton  Coulter 


Standing  Committees 

appointment  of  the  following 


The  President  announced  the 
Standing  Committees: 

Finance: 

Judge  A.  B.  Lovett 
Mr.  Leopold  Adler 

Gift*: 

Mr.  William  Harden 
Mrs.  P.  W.  Meldrim 
Mr.  R.  M.  Charlton 

Cataloguing : 

Miss  Ola  M.  Wyeth 
Judge  A.  R.  MacDonell 

Grounds: 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Bullard 


House : 

Mrs.  P.  W.  Meldrim 
Mrs.  Gordon  Saussy 

Book  Purchases  and  Exchanges: 
Mr.  William  Harden 
Mr.  Leonard  L.  Mackall 
Miss  Ola  M.  Wyeth 

Membership: 

Judge  A.  B.  Lovett 
Judge  A.  R.  MacDonell 
Mr.  Francis  S.  Mackall 
Mr.  R.  M.  Charlton 


Chas.  F.  Groves, 

Adjourned.  Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION 
ADOPTED  AUGUST  2nd,  1920 
AS  AMENDED  THROUGH  FEBRUARY  12,  1935 

Abticlb  1 
Name 

The  corporate  name  of  the  Society  is  “Georgia  Historical 
Society."  Its  domicile  is  Savannah,  in  Chatham  County. 

Article  2 
Objects 

Its  objects  are  to  collect,  preserve  and  diffuse  information 
relative  to  the  history  of  the  State  of  Georgia  in  particular,  and 
American  history  generally,  and  to  create  an  historical  library 
for  the  use  of  its  members  and  others. 

Article  S 

Membership 

Members  shall  be  of  the  following  classes:  Members,  Contribu¬ 
ting  Members,  Sustaining  Members,  and  Life  Members,  all  of  whom 
are  classed  as  active  members,  and  all  of  whom  shall  have  the  right 
to  vote ;  and  Corresponding  Members  and  Honorary  Members,  who 
may  not  vote.  Any  reputable  person  may  be  an  active  member, 
and  those  who  pay  $100  shall  be  Life  Members.  The  Society  or 
the  Board  of  Curators  may  from  time  to  time  elect  as  Correspond¬ 
ing  Members  persons  having  special  qualifications  in  history,  and 
as  Honorary  Members  persons  distinguished  in  history  or  kindred 
subjects,  or  distinguished  persons  who  have  given  valuable  and 
special  aid  to  the  Society  in  promoting  the  objects  set  forth  in 
Article  2.  Corresponding  Membership  and  Honorary  Membership 
may  be  terminated  by  the  Society  whenever  in  its  opinion  such 
termination  is  desirable. 


Article  4 
Officers 

The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice  Presidents,  a  Corres¬ 
ponding  Secretary,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  a  Librarian,  a  Board 
of  fifteen  Curators  (herein  called  the  Board),  and  such  other 
officers  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  provided  for  by  the  Board  or 
the  Society. 
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At  each  annual  meeting  hve  Curators  shall  be  elected  to  serve 
for  three  years,  and  others  shall  be  elected  for  such  terms  as  may 
be  necessary  to  All  existing  vacancies.  Election  of  Curators  shall 
be  by  ballot,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  a  two-third  vote  of  those 
present.  The  Board  may  fill  all  vacancies  in  their  number  pendir. 
the  next  annual  meeting. 

All  other  officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board,  and  shall  hold 
office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board.  The  President  and  the  Vice 
Presidents  shall  be  elected  from  among  the  Curators. 

Abticle  6 
Regular  Meetings 

The  Society  shall  meet  annually  on  the  12th  day  of  February, 
Georgia  Day;  but  if  said  day  fall  on  Friday,  Saturday  or  Sunday, 
the  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  following  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  or  Thursday.  The  Board  may  from  year  to  year  change 
the  date  of  meeting.  The  place  of  meeting  shall  be  from  time  to 
time  determined  by  the  Society  or  the  Board. 

Abticue  6 
Special  Meetings 

Special  meetings  of  the  Society  may  be  called  by  the  Board,  by 
the  President  or  by  a  Vice  President,  and  shall  be  called  by  the 
President  or  a  Vice  President,  or  the  Secretary,  upon  the  written 
request  of  five  active  members. 

Abticix  7 

Election  of  Members 

Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  unanimous  vote  of  those  present, 
admission  of  members  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  negative  votes 
amounting  to  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  shall  be 
sufficient  to  reject.  Members  may  be  elected  by  the  Society  or  by 
the  Board. 

Abticle  8 
Dues 

Life  Members,  Corresponding  Members  and  Honorary  Members 
ahRll  pay  no  dues.  The  dues  of  Members  shall  be  f5  per  annum; 
Contributing  Members  810  per  annum,  and  Sustaining  Members 
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$25  per  annum.  All  dues  shall  be  for  the  calendar  year  and  pay¬ 
able  on  or  before  February  12th  of  that  year.  Members  elected 
after  July  1st  in  any  year  shall  pay  one-half  the  annual  dues,  and 
those  elected  after  October  1st  shall  pay  no  dues  for  that  year. 

Abticle  9 
Quorum 

Twelve  active  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  and  be  em¬ 
powered  to  transact  the  business  of  the  Society. 

Abticle  10 
Board  of  Curators 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  herein  or  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  Society,  all  powers  of  the  Society  are  vested  in  the  Board  of 
Curators. 

The  Board  shall  meet  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  Annual 
Meeting  and  shall  then  elect  from  their  number  the  President, 
the  Vice  Presidents  and  the  Corresponding  Secretary.  They  shall 
also  elect  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer  and  a  Librarian. 

The  Board  shall  meet  from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary,  on  the  call  of  the  President,  any  Vice  President  or  any 
three  Curators.  Five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Abticle  11 

Committees 

There  shall  be  standing  committees  on  printing  and  publishing, 
on  finance,  and  on  membership;  each  to  consist  of  such  number 
of  Curators  or  active  members  as  the  Board  may  determine.  The 
Board  may  also  create  other  committees,  and  may  delegate  to  any 
committee  such  of  its  power  and  authority  as  it  may  deem  ad¬ 
visable.  All  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  Board  or  the  Society. 

Abticle  12 
Term  of  Office 

Subject  to  Article  4,  all  Officers  shall  hold  office  until  the 
annual  meeting  next  succeeding  their  election,  and  all  officers  and 
Curators  shall  hold  office  until  their  successors  have  been  elected 
and  qualified. 
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Abticle  13 
Duties  of  Officers 

(1)  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meeting  of  the  Society 
and  Board  of  Curators,  shall  be  the  chief  officer  of  the  Society,  and 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  usually  appertain  to  the  office  or  may 
be  assigned  to  it. 

(2)  The  Vice  Presidents  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be 
from  time  to  time  assigned  to  them  by  the  Society,  the  Board  or 
the  President.  In  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  President,  all 
the  duties  of  the  office  shall  devolve  upon  the  Vice  Presidents  in 
order  of  rank. 

(3)  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  conduct  all  corres¬ 
pondence  relating  to  business  of  the  Society  as  a  historical  organi¬ 
zation,  shall  r>8rform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  from  time  to 
time  assigned  by  the  Society  or  the  Board,  and  shall  preserve 
as  the  property  of  the  Society  full  files  of  all  correspondence. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  keep  the  records  of  all  meetings  and 
shall  perform  all  other  duties  that  usually  appertain  to  the  office 
of  Secretary,  except  those  assigned  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

(5)  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and  disburse  for  account  of 
the  Society,  and  shall  be  the  custodian  of,  its  funds  and  its  securi¬ 
ties;  and  shall  give  such  bond,  if  any,  and  make  disbursements 
under  such  rules  and  regulations,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
prescribed  by  the  Board  or  by  any  committee  to  whom  it  shall 
delegate  this  power. 

(6)  The  offices  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  may  be  combined 
in  one  person. 

(7)  The  Librarian  shall  have  custody  and  charge  of  all  books, 
manuscripts,  documents,  pamphlets,  papers,  articles  of  historical 
value,  and  all  property  other  than  that  appr  priately  entrusted  to 
the  Secretary  or  the  Treasurer;  and  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  assigned  by  the  Board  or  by 
any  conunittee  to  whom  it  shall  delegate  this  power. 

(8)  All  officers  except  the  Vice  Presidents  shall  make  reports 
at  the  Annual  Meeting.  All  officers  shall  make  such  reports  to 
the  Board  or  to  the  Society  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required 
of  them  by  either. 

Abticle  14 
Amendments 

This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  the  affirmative 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  active  members  present  at  any  meeting, 
annual  or  special,  at  which  a  quorum  shall  be  present. 
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BRIEF  RESUME  OF  HISTORICAL  PROJECT 
BEING  DONE  UNDER  SUPERVISION  OF  SAVANNAH  HIS¬ 
TORICAL  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATION  BY  THE  FERA 
IN  THE  GEORGIA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY’S 
RECORDS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS 

As  a  large  amount  of  valuable  work  has  been  going  on  in 
Hodgson  Hall  since  last  fall,  as  an  Historical  Project  of  the 
F.E.R.A.  under  volunteer  supervision  of  the  Savannah  Historical 
Research  Association,  a  brief  r4sum4  of  the  progress  may  be  of 
interest  for  the  files  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society.  The  work 
has  included  indexing  the  older  Savannah  Newspapers,  indexing 
the  Colonial  Records,  indexing  some  of  the  old  Salzburger  books 
and  Urlsburger  Tracts  and  translating  some  Salzburger  letters; 
cleaning,  filing,  indexing  and  tabulating  a  large  quantity  of  assort¬ 
ed  documents  and  manuscripts.  Besides  the  work  in  Hodgson  Hall 
the  F.E.R.A.  is  doing  a  great  work  among  old  marriage  records, 
records  and  wills  in  the  basement  of  the  Coiirt  House. 

Appreciating  the  fact  that  this  inspiring  work  is  made  possible 
by  the  Georgia  Historical  Society’s  permitting  the  use  of  its 
building,  those  in  charge  of  the  work  would  like  to  invite  the 
Curators  of  the  Historical  Society  to  visit  Hodgson  Hall  and  the 
Court  House  during  the  working  hours  of  those  on  the  project 
(8  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.  daily),  and  see  the  scope  and  magnitude  of  it. 
We  feel  sure  they  will  take  pride  in  the  uncovering  of  source 
material  and  in  the  promise  of  greater  utilization  of  its  possessions. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  work,  including  two  of  the  Curators, 
have  been  highly  gratified  that  such  a  progressive  step  has  been 
made  possible  through  the  F.E.R.A.,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mrs. 
Frank  Mclntire,  and  through  the  enthusiastic  superviJon  of  the 
Savannah  Historical  Research  Association. 

To  date,  the  work  among  the  newpapers  has  been  in  those  up 
to  1820  and  has  totalled  some  178,844  entries.  There  are  32 
workers  on  the  newpapers  and  the  indexes  have  been  about  finished 
on  6  volumes. 

Among  the  Colonial  Records  there  are  now  a  little  over  100,000 
entries  and  25  volumes  have  been  indexed.  There  are  5  workers 
on  these  books. 

There  are  2  workers  among  old  Military  documents  and  there 
are  to  date  about  37,000  entries,  while  among  the  manuscripts 
where  there  are  two  more  workers  there  have  been  about  2,000 
items  handled,  cleaned  and  tabulated. 
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In  the  Court  House  there  are  four  workers  and  they  have 
abstracted  some  96  wills,  checked  Book  I  of  Marriage  Records, 
1806-1851,  typed  over  500  marriage  records,  checked  1,200,  and 
checked  650  abstracts  as  against  the  original  documents. 

Among  the  Salzburger  Records  two  large  volumes  have  been 
indexed  and  a  third  is  nearly  completed,  while  several  packages 
of  letters  have  been  translated. 

The  members  of  the  Savannah  Historical  Research  Association 
have  given  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought  to  this  project  since 
it  started  last  fall  and  invite  the  further  interest  of  the  State 
Society.  Those  who  have  been  supervising  the  work  are:  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Linn,  in  charge  of  the  Salzburger  Matters;  Mrs. 
Branch  LaFar,  in  charge  of  the  work  at  Court  House;  Raiford  J. 
Wood,  supervising  work  on  Newspapers  and  Colonial  Records;  and 
Walter  Stillwell  smd  Marmaduke  Floyd  supervising  the  work  on 
old  manuscripts.  Mrs.  Marmaduke  Floyd  has  been  of  invaluable 
assistance  almost  daily  when  not  on  duty,  and  other  members  of 
the  Association  have  been  of  help  at  special  times.  The  F.E.R.A. 
workers  assigned  to  the  project  by  Mrs.  Frank  Meintire,  have 
taken  much  interest  in  it  also,  and  are  building  a  lasting  monument 
in  this  governmental  work. 

Raifobd  J.  Wood, 

President,  Savannah  Historical  Research  Association. 
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GIFTS  RECEIVED 

February  12,  1934  to  February  12,  1936 


DONOR 

Chatham  Artillery,  Savannah, 
Ga., 

City  Council  of  Augusta,  Ga., 


Georg^ia  Society  Colonial  Dames 
of  America,  Savannah,  Ga., 


Mrs.  Harry  Craig,  U.  D.  C., 
Chapter  A,  Augusta,  Ga., 

Florence  Crittenden  Mission, 
Savannah,  Ga., 

Carnegie  Institute,  Washington, 
D.  C., 

Mr.  Harvey  S.  Firestone,  Akron, 
Ohio., 

Mrs.  Marmaduke  Floyd,  Savan¬ 
nah,  Ga., 


Foster  Hall,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Mr.  C.  M.  Gibbs,  Savannah,  Ga., 


Mr.  H.  C.  Harris,  Cordele, 


Mrs.  Louise  Frederick  Hays, 
Montezuma,  Ga., 

Judge  John  D.  Humphries, 
Atlanta,  Ga., 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Mann,  Savannah, 
Ga., 


ARTICLE 

Picture  Edward  Lloyd,  1st  Capt. 
Chatham  Artillery. 

Year  Book  of  the  City  Council 
of  Augnista,  Ga., 

Georgia,  A  Pageant  of  Years, 
by  Mary  Savage  Anderson, 
Elfrida  De  Renne  Barrow, 
Elizabeth  Mackay  Screven, 
Martha  Gallaudet  Waring. 

Georgia  Troops  in  the  War  Be¬ 
tween  the  States,  by  Jones. 

Fifty  Years  Work  with  Girls. 


Letters  of  Members  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress,  Vol.  7. 

Liberia  Rediscovered  by  James 
C.  Young. 

62  Photostats  from  Doctiments 
in  the  office  of  Public  Record 
in  London  relating  to  Georgria. 

Foster  Hall  Bulletin  No.  10. 

Metrical  Melange,  poems  by  the 
donor. 


The  Condition  of  Labor,  by 
Henry  George. 

The  Science  of  Political  Econo¬ 
my,  by  Henry  George. 

History  of  Macon  County,  Geor¬ 
gia,  by  the  donor. 

Georgia  Descendants  of  Na¬ 
thaniel  Pope,  by  the  donor. 

Bailey’s  English  Dictionary,  and 
The  Works  of  Wm.  Shakes¬ 
peare. 
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Mrs.  Edward  Lee  McClain, 
Greenfield,  Ohio, 


Mrs.  P.  W.  Meldrim,  Savannah, 
Ga., 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Reynolds, 
Mountain  Lake,  N.  J., 

Mrs.  Gordon  Saussy,  and  Miss 
Hattie  Saussy,  Savannah,  Ga., 


Savannah  Chapter  Colonial 
Dames  of  America, 

Smithsonian  Institute, 
Washington,  D.  C., 

Mr.  A.  J.  Toshach,  Savannah, 

Ga., 


U.  S.  Commission  for  Celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  200th  Anniversary 
of  the  Birth  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington,  Washington,  D.  C., 

U.  S.  War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C., 

U.  S.  Government, 

Washington,  D.  C., 

Utica  Public  Library,  Utica, 

N.  Y., 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 

New  Yor^ 


The  Washington  Ancestry  and 
Records  of  McClain,  Johnson, 
and  Forty  other  Colonial 
Families,  3  vols. 

10  Volumes  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  Landing  of  Ponce  de  Leon. 


Picture  of  the  Model  of  the  S. 
S.  “SAVANNAH”  in  the 
Washington  Museum  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  a  Postcard 
issued  in  Celebration  of  the 
first  Maritime  Day,  May  22, 
1933,  and  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  Founding  of  Georgia. 

9  Historical  Pamphlets. 


Miniature  Paintings  of  the 
Jania  Kalpas  Utra. 

Historical  Souvenir,  Savannah 
Fire  Department,  1906;  and 
History  Savannah  Council  No. 
1,  O.A.F.  and  Savannah  Fire 
Department,  Ulus. 

Final  Report  of  this  Com¬ 
mission,  VoL  5. 


Decorations  U.  S.  Army. 


FERA  Administration. 


Utica,  Village  and  City. 


The  Challenge  to  Liberty,  by 
Herbert  Hoover. 
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EXCHANGE  LIST 

February  12,  1935. 

American  Antiquarian  Society  ...  -  Worcester,  Mass. 

American  Historical  Review  ....  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Philosophical  Society  ....  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Florida  Historical  Society,  1924  Jackson  St.,  E.  •  Pensacola,  Fla. 
Georgia  Alumni  Record  .......  Athens,  Ga. 

Georgia  State  Library  .......  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Illinois  State  Historical  Society  ....  Springfield,  IlL 

Indiana  Historical  Society  ....  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Indiana  Magazine  of  History  ....  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Iowa  State  Historical  Society  ....  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Journal  of  Southern  History, 

Louisiana  State  University  ....  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Kentucky  Historical  Society  .....  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Library  of  Congress  ......  Washington,  D.  C. 

Louisiana  Historical  Society  .....  New  Orleans,  La. 

Minnesota  Historical  Society  -----  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Michigan  Historical  Conunission  ...  -  Lansing,  Mich. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society  ....  Boston,  Mass. 

Maryland  Historical  Society  .....  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review  -  -  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Missouri  Historical  Society  .....  Columbia,  Mo. 

New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society  -  -  Boston,  Mass. 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society  ....  Newark,  N.  J. 

New  York  Historical  Society  ....  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Oregon  Historical  Society  .....  Portland,  Oregon 

Oklahoma  Historical  Society  ...  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society, 

High  St.  at  16th  Ave.  .....  Columbus,  Ohio 

Oregon  University  ......  Eugene,  Oregon 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  ...  Providence,  R.  I. 
Savannah  Public  Library  ......  Savannah,  Ga. 

Smithsonian  Institution  .....  Washington,  D.  C. 

South  Carolina  Historical  Society  ...  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Tennessee  Historical  Society, 

30  Memorial  Building  -  -  ...  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Texas  Historical  Society  ......  Austin,  Texas 

Tyler’s  Quarterly  Historical  and 

Genealogical  Magazine  .....  Holdcroft,  Va. 

University  of  North  Carolina  Library  -  -  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Virginia  Historical  Society  ......  Richmond,  Va. 

William  and  Mary  Historical  Quarterly  -  Williamsburg,  Va. 
Wisconsin  Historical  Society  .....  Madison,  Wis. 

Washington  Historical  Society  ....  Seattle,  Wash. 
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CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 

William  H.  Williford,  only  son  of  R.  S.  and  M.  Williford  of 
Hart  county,  Ga.,  departed  this  life  in  the  hospital  at  Savannah, 
Ga.,  on  the  27th  ult.  Aged  31  years,  5  months  4  days. 

The  deceased  entered  the  service  of  his  country  in  March,  1862, 
volunteered  in  Capt.  Devant’s  company,  24th  Ga.  But  owing  to 
ill  health  he  was  discharged  from  the  army.  But  he  loved  his 
Sunny  South  and  the  next  spring  he  entered  the  service  the  second 
time  in  behalf  of  his  country,  went  to  Savannah  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  his  spirit  joined  the  army  of  the  redeemed  in  Heaven. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  an  invalid  all  of  his  life.  In 
1848  William  joined  the  Baptist  church  of  Christ,  of  which  he 
has  been  a  consistent  and  exemplary  member  ever  since.  William 
was  one  of  the  bright  ornaments  of  Christianity,  ever  ready  to 
learn  and  obey  the  councils  of  his  pious  parents;  he  loved  his 
church,  he  loved  the  redeemed  of  God,  he  loved  his  parents  and 
sisters. 

But  a  short  time  before  his  death  he  visited  his  parents,  staid 
but  a  few  days,  took  his  last  wishful  look  and  bid  them  a  final 
and  affectionate  farewell.  Immediately  on  his  return  to  Savannah 
that  monster  disease,  typhoid  fever,  preyed  upon  his  already 
diseased  and  shattered  system,  from  which  he  lingered  until  his 
soul  took  its  flight  to  the  celestial  world  of  bliss;  his  body  laid 
away  until  that  great  judgment  day.  He  bore  his  sickness  with 
Christian  fortitude,  he  murmured  not,  he  told  his  nurse  to  tell  his 
mother,  father  and  sisters  to  not  grieve  after  lam  for  he  was 
going  to  heaven,  and  to  tell  them  to  meet  him  there.  No  words 
of  ours  can  do  justice  to  his  memory.  He  leaves  a  father,  mother 
and  three  sisters  and  numerous  friends  who  mourn  his  loss.  But 
their  loss  is  his  eternal  gain. 

Dear  William,  in  grief  and  sorrow  we  part  with  thee,  but  we 
sorrow  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope.  Thou  hast  finished  thy 
course,  and  fought  the  good  fight;  there  is  a  crown  laid  up  for 
you  that  shall  not  fade,  where  no  war  rages,  no  fever  scorches, 
and  sorrow  and  pain  are  strangers;  where  the  sun-beams  are  ever 
shining. 

Southern  Watchman,  August  26,  1863. 

Died,  [a  few  words  omitted  here  on  account  of  tom  paper] 
Culpeper  C.  H.,  Va.,  on  the  2d  inst.,  of  typhoid  fever,  Robert 
Billups  Richardson,  of  Watkinsville,  Ga.,  a  member  of  the  Troup 
Artillery. 
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This  gallant  youth  whom  we  all  loved  and  admired,  and  lament 
ah!  how  much — entered  the  service  in  December  last.  He  joined 
the  company  at  Fredericksburg  a  day  or  two  before  the  battle  of 
the  13th,  and  from  that  day  to  the  date  of  his  illness,  faithfully, 
fearlessly  and  nobly  discharged  every  duty  imposed  upon  him. 
As  brave  in  battle  as  the  bravest,  in  camp  and  on  the  march,  he 
was  ever  the  same  cheerful,  sweet-tempered,  uncomplaining  comrad 
and  friend. 

The  writer  of  this  brief  tribute  watched  his  course  from  his 
entrance  into  service  to  the  day  of  his  death,  with  more  than 
ordinary  interest,  and  it  is  to  him  a  mournful  pleasure  to  cherish 
memory,  and  put  on  record  this  humble  testimonial  to  his  many 
virtues. 

Conscious  that,  from  neither  human  tongue  nor  pen  there  can 
come  any  consolation  to  that  couple  far  away  in  their  peaceful 
homes,  who  will  mourn — alas!  how  many,  many  weary  days  for 
their  Idol — the  Benjamin  of  their  old  age — he  seeks  not  to  intrude 
upon  their  sacred  grief,  but  if  to  know  their  son  was  a  faithful, 
gallant  soldier,  without  fear  and  without  reproach — that  all  loved 
and  esteemed  him  and  that  no  nobler  spirit  has  gone  to  swell 
the  army  of  martyrs  who  have  given  their  lives  for  liberty,  can 
soften  one  pang,  can  bind  up  one  wound — then  they  surely  have 
the  amplest  solace. 

To  his  comrades  who  survive  “though  dead  he  yet  speaketh,” 
and  he  says:  “Be  kind  and  gentle  and  polite  to  all,  be  brave  and 
loyal,  and  true  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty,  count  sacrifice  too 
great,  no  hardship  too  severe  to  be  borne  without  murmur  in 
your  country’s  service;  endure  to  the  end,  determined  to  be 
/ree  men,  and  all  will  yet  be  well.” 

A  W  R 

Southern  Watchman,  Aug^ust  26,  1863. 

WHO’S  WHO 

Marjorie  Daniel  is  a  Social  Science  Research  Assistant  in  the 
Department  of  History  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  She  is  a 
native  of  Georgia  and  a  graduate  of  Agnes  Scott  College. 

J.  P.  Dyer,  a  native  of  Mississippi,  is  professor  of  history  in 
the  South  Georgia  State  College.  He  has  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree  from  Vanderbilt  University. 

William  Stanley  Hoole  is  professor  of  English  in  Birmingham- 
Southern  College.  He  recently  received  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree  from  Duke  University. 
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R.  E,  Lee.  A  Biography.  By  Douglas  Southall  Freeman.  (New 
York  and  London:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1934.  Vol.  I,  pp.  xx, 
647;  II,  xiv,  621.  $7.50.) 

For  years  it  has  been  the  custom  to  deplore  the  lack  of  a 
definitive  life  of  Lee,  and  that  custom  was  justified.  Now,  happily, 
it  can  no  longer  hold;  the  void  has  been  filled.  Almost  twenty 
years  ago  Douglas  Southall  Freeman  was  commissioned  by  Scrib¬ 
ners  to  write  a  life  of  Lee.  Work  began  on  what  was  contem¬ 
plated  to  be  one  volume;  a  clearer  perception  of  the  task  dawned 
on  all  concerned  as  time  went  by,  and  now  instead  of  the  one 
volume  there  are  to  be  four.  Only  the  two  under  review  have 
appeared  up  to  this  time. 

In  the  beginning  it  might  be  said  that  Mr.  Freeman  is  doing 
for  Lee  what  the  late  Senator  Beveridge  was  doing  for  Lincoln, 
when  death  cut  him  short  in  the  midst  of  his  work.  Like  Beveridge, 
Freeman  found  that  despite  the  much  writing  that  had  gone  on 
about  his  subject  there  were  vast  stores  of  documentary  material 
that  had  never  been  touched.  This  is  a  biography  not  based  on 
a  re-evaluation  of  the  secondary  accounts  of  Lee;  it  deals  with 
sources.  That  explains  why  this  work  has  taken  twenty  years; 
that  also  explains  why  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  anyone  to  go 
over  these  sources  again  for  a  new  life  of  Lee.  More  lives  or 
evaluations  will  be  written,  but  none  will  need  to  be  bsised  on  the 
scale  used  by  Mr.  Freeman. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  conventional  Lee  has  been  much 
changed  or  upset  by  this  biography ;  but  there  has  been  constructed 
a  vaster  and  more  firm  foundation  on  which  the  conventional  Lee 
can  now  stand.  Volume  I,  which  brings  Lee  down  to  the  Peninsula 
Campaign,  gives  an  excellent  account  of  his  background,  his  cadet 
days  at  West  Point,  his  engineering  work  after  leaving,  his  Mexican 
War  experiences,  his  superintendency  at  West  Point,  his  growing 
feeling  of  frustration  in  the  army  during  the  fifties,  his  great 
sorrow  over  the  secession  movement,  his  failure  in  West  Virginia, 
and  throughout  the  work  intimate  touches  of  him  and  his  family 
life.  Volume  II  is  almost  entirely  concerned  with  military  affairs 
as  should  naturally  be  expected.  It  ends  with  the  battle  of  Chan- 
cellorsville  and  the  death  of  Jackson. 

Mr.  Freeman  writes  in  an  easy  straightfordward  style  which 
immediately  catches  the  interest  and  holds  it  throughout.  Even 
in  the  rather  complicated  discussions  of  battles  and  campaigns  the 
reader  seldom  becomes  lost  or  involved  in  a  mesh  of  details.  The 
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author  has  drawn  his  lines  for  this  biography  very  definitely.  He 
does  not  wander  far  from  Lee  or  what  Lee  knew  at  the  time — 
it  is  Lee  day  by  day — not  what  we  know  now  or  what  Lee  learned 
later.  A  strict  adherence  to  this  principle  has  in  some  instances 
made  an  understanding  of  a  situation  more  difficult.  There  is  no 
glorification  of  Lee.  The  facts  are  presented  and  Lee  stands  or 
falls  thereby.  Freeman  has  done  a  monumental  work,  and  Scrib¬ 
ners  has  exhibited  in  the  undertaking  much  more  than  merely  a 
commercial  undertaking.  All  who  have  seen  the  first  two  volumes 
will  await  with  interest  the  appearance  of  the  last  two. 

Salt  08  a  Factor  in  the  Confederacy.  By  Ella  Lonn,  Ph.  D. 
(New  York:  Walter  Neale,  1933.  Pp.  324.  $3.00.) 

That  so  lowly  a  product  as  salt  should  assume  a  position  of 
major  importance  in  the  struggle  of  the  Confederacy  for  life  will 
come  as  a  surprise  to  most  people  who  have  not  delved  into  the 
records  of  the  Civil  War.  Even  for  those  who  have  labored  in 
this  field.  Miss  Lonn  will  have  in  this  book  a  story  which  will  be 
new.  Salt  was  as  necessary  as  armies,  for  without  it  there  could 
be  no  armies.  Without  salt  the  meat  supply  of  the  South  could 
not  be  preserved,  and  both  soldier  and  civilian  must  approach  the 
verge  of  starvation.  In  the  ante-bellum  days,  the  main  supply  of 
salt  was  imported  from  Europe.  Although  the  South  had  salt 
springs,  which  were  known,  great  deposits  of  salt  rock,  which  were 
unknown,  and  thousands  of  miles  of  coastline  of  the  salty  seas;  yet 
she  had  taken  few  pains  to  manufacture  salt.  So  when  the  CivU 
War  came  on,  the  Confederacy  suddenly  found  itself  cut  off  from 
an  article  whose  importance  had  never  before  been  so  fully 
realized.  Immediately  efforts  were  made  both  by  the  governors 
of  the  states  and  by  the  Confederate  government  to  produce  salt. 
The  salt  springs  and  wells  in  Southwestern  Virginia  around  Salt- 
ville  became  the  greatest  source  of  supply,  though  there  were 
weUs  that  were  worked  on  the  Great  Kanawha  in  West  Virginia 
and  on  Goose  Creek  in  Kentucky.  Sea  water  was  used  on  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  most  persistent  efforts  were  made  to 
keep  up  the  salt  works  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida.  The  astound¬ 
ing  salt  deposits  discovered  in  Louisiana  near  New  Iberia  were  soon 
lost  to  the  Confederacy  through  capture  by  the  Federals. 

The  Federal  government  realizing  the  importance  of  salt  for 
the  Confederacy  carried  out  persistent  campaigns  of  destruction 
against  the  works  in  the  Confederacy.  The  expeditions  against 
Saltville  are  well  known.  Although  there  was  great  scarcity  of  salt 
in  various  parts  of  the  Confederacy  at  times,  yet  the  supply  was 
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always  kept  large  enough  to  prevent  collapse.  No  more  heroic 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Confederacy  is  to  be  found  than  its 
efforts  to  maintain  the  salt  supply. 

Miss  Lonn  has  shown  great  industry  in  gathering  her  facts  for 
this  story.  She  has  used  all  the  records  which  ingenuity  and 
persistency  could  find,  and  it  seems  a  safe  prediction  to  make  that 
no  one  hereafter  will  need  go  over  the  ground  again. 

Recollections  of  a  Long  and  Satisfactory  Life.  By  William 
Harden.  (Savannah:  Review  Printing  Co.,  1934.  Pp.  150,  vii. 
Illustrations.) 

This  is  a  delightful  book,  written  by  a  remarkable  man,  who 
has  experienced  much  in  a  life  of  more  than  ninety  years.  Mr. 
Harden  was  bom  in  Savannah  in  1844  and  has  lived  practically 
all  the  time  since  in  Georgia’s  chief  coastal  city.  Much  of  what 
he  saw  and  learned  he  has  here  written  down  in  a  simple  straight¬ 
forward  style.  It  is  the  story  of  the  cultural  and  material  develop¬ 
ment  of  Savannah,  and  often  Mr.  Harden  notes  the  passing  of  one 
old  landmark  after  another,  until  the  twentieth  century  city  has 
taken  on  an  appearance  almost  as  different  from  its  former  self 
as  if  there  had  been  two  entirely  separate  communities.  The 
author  cannot  be  blamed  for  letting  the  feeling  creep  in  now  and 
then  that  though  the  changes  seemed  inevitable  in  the  name  of 
progress,  yet  it  is  with  a  lingering  regret  that  he  has  noted  their 
coming.  Many  who  are  much  less  old  than  he  is  must  feel  the 
same  way  about  it,  when  they  lock  in  vain  today  for  such  fine 
old  architectural  specimens  as  the  former  Courthouse. 

Mr.  Harden  was  a  soldier  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  and 
in  his  account  here  he  records  interesting  glimpses  into  that  tragic 
struggle.  He  soon  draws  the  charitable  curtain  over  the  scenes 
of  Reconstruction,  and  passes  on  to  a  more  delightful  field — his 
long  connection  with  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  a  work  which 
he  considers  the  most  important  of  his  life.  He  has  the  remarkable 
record  of  having  been  librarian  of  this  institution  since  1866;  and 
surely  no  person  in  all  America  can  equal  it. 

As  suggested  above,  this  volume  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  ways  and  doings  of  the  long  ago,  and  the  only 
regret  that  one  can  have  about  the  work  is  that  it  was  not  longer. 

Kinfolks.  Vol.  I.  By  William  Curry  Harllee.  (New  Orleans: 
Searcy  and  Pfaff,  Ltd.,  1934.  Pp.  968.) 

In  Kinfolks  Colonel  William  Curry  Harllee  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps  has  performed  a  task  that  is  truly  colossal  in  the 
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amount  of  information  brought  together  and  arranged  in  usable 
form.  The  entire  work  is  to  include  three  volumes,  the  first  of 
which  has  come  from  the  press. 

Volume  one  is  described  on  the  title  page  as  a  genealogical  and 
biographical  record  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Stuart)  Harllee, 
Andrew  and  Agnes  (Cade)  Fulmore,  Benjamin  and  Hannah 
(Walker)  Bethea,  Sterling  Clack  and  Frances  (King)  Robertson, 
Samuel  and  Sophia  Ann  (Parker)  Dickey,  their  antecedents,  des¬ 
cendants,  and  collateral  relatives,  with  a  chapter  concerning  state 
and  county  records  and  the  derivation  of  counties  of  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 

In  the  preface  the  author  gives  due  credit  to  his  numerous 
collaborators  and  indicates  his  method  of  procedure  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  material.  He  has  made  use  of  letters;  state,  county. 
Confederate,  and  United  States  government  records ;  Bible  records ; 
tombstone  inscriptions;  and  word-of-mouth  information  whenever 
the  latter  could  be  accepted  as  reliable  evidence,  mere  family 
tradition  having  been  ruled  out  as  valueless.  In  addition,  the 
author  has  made  a  considerable  collection  of  family  portraits  and 
photographic  reproductions  of  documents,  which  he  has  used  in 
illustrating  the  volume. 

A  great  part  of  volume  one  is  devoted  to  the  Harllee  family. 
The  name  was  originally  spelled  Harley  but  was  changed  to 
Harllee,  with  practically  the  same  pronunciation. 

The  general  reader  will  not  find  much  to  engage  his  attention 
in  the  tremendous  mass  of  family  data,  however  inviting  such 
may  be  to  the  student  of  life  in  the  South,  but  he  cannot  fail  to 
be  drawn  to  the  many  stories  of  vital  human  interest  which  are 
sprinkled  throughout  the  book. 

The  work,  bringing  together  as  it  does  so  many  original  docu¬ 
ments,  should  prove  to  be  a  valuable  repository  of  source  material 
bearing  on  Southern  history. 

Lowby  Axley,  Savannah,  Ga. 

America’s  Tragedy.  By  James  Truslow  Adams.  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1934.  Pp.  x,  416.  $3.00.  Maps.) 

Mr.  Adams  has  here  added  another  book  to  his  fast-growing 
thought-provoking  list.  This  as  well  as  his  other  works  is  so 
interestingly  written  that  the  American  public  has  taken  to  them 
with  great  avidity.  The  theme  of  this  work  is  well  stated  in  the 
title.  America  developed  two  forms  of  civilization  which  tended 
to  widen  and  become  more  incompatible  with  the  passing  of  the 
years.  Neither  seemed  able  to  produce  leaders  of  sufiicient  breadth 
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to  prevent  the  tragedy — the  Civilian  War,  as  Mr.  Adams  chooses 
to  call  it.  The  author’s  record  of  broad  sympathies  and  lack  of 
sectional  bias  is  well  established,  and  this  work  only  re-enforces  it. 
Yet,  it  is  evident  throughout  that  he  has  great  respect  for  the  way 
of  living  and  philosophy  of  life  of  the  ante-bellum  South.  If  Mr. 
Adams  had  lived  before  1860,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  a 
Southern  gentleman,  even  if  he  had  had  to  migrate  to  the  South 
to  become  so. 

This  book  is  largely  an  interpretation  of  well-known  facts,  and 
that  is  the  contribution  it  makes.  It  begins  with  the  formation  of 
the  Union,  puts  most  of  its  emphasis  on  the  ante-bellum  period 
with  special  relation  to  the  South,  passes  lightly  over  the  “Civilian 
War”  and  even  lighter  over  Reconstruction,  and  in  a  final  chapter 
shows  how  the  bitterness  has  largely  disappeared.  Yet  all  the 
tragedy  was  not  in  the  mere  fighting  of  the  war  and  in  the  mon¬ 
strosities  of  Reconstruction;  there  was  tragedy,  and  still  is,  Mr. 
Adams  thinks,  in  the  fact  that  most  of  the  finest  things  in  the 
civilization  of  the  Old  South  was  snuffed  out.  A  tonic  much  needed 
at  present  for  a  society  that  is  sick  is  more  of  the  way  of  life  and 
manner  of  living  of  the  Old  South.  Mr.  Adams  makes  a  few  slips 
and  one  more  serious  error.  He  borrows  from  Seven  Pines  and 
Fair  Oaks,  in  McClellan’s  campaign  against  Richmond,  and  de¬ 
velops  a  new  battle.  Seven  Oaks  (p.  260).  It  is  a  much  worse 
error  to  say  that  the  Confederacy  never  made  a  permanent  con¬ 
stitution,  and  then  to  draw  certain  conclusions  from  this  error 
(p.  160). 

Checklist  of  Southern  Periodicals  to  1861.  By  Gertrude  C. 
Gilmer.  (Boston:  The  F.  W.  Faxon  Company,  1934.  Pp.  128.) 

This  book  is  an  invaluable  help  for  just  the  purpose  its  title 
indicates.  Surprisingly  complete,  though  doubtless  not  absolutely, 
this  checklist  gives  the  name  of  the  publication,  the  place  of  im¬ 
print,  and  the  time  during  which  the  publication  was  issued. 
Seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven  items  are  listed,  and  they  are  given 
alphabetically,  by  states,  and  again  by  years  of  their  beginning. 
There  is  included  a  handy  map  showing  the  towns  in  which  the 
papers  were  published  and  the  number  for  each  town.  The 
Southern  States  as  designated  for  this  study  are  sixteen  in  number 
and  include  all  the  ante-bellum  slave  states  with  the  exception  of 
Missouri.  The  patience  and  industry  necessary  for  the  compilation 
of  this  list  must  have  been  great;  the  author  deserves  the  thanks 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  Southern  history  and 
civilization. 
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Oklahoma.  By  Victor  E.  Harlow.  (Oklahoma  City:  Harlow 
Publishing  Co.,  1934.  Pp.  xiv,  434.) 

To  those  outside  of  Oklahoma  who  know  little  of  its  history, 
this  book  will  be  a  handy  source  of  information;  to  the  young 
Oklahomans,  it  may  well  become  a  textbook  for  them  in  their 
schools  and  lead  them  to  a  greater  appreciation  of  a  state  whose 
history  is  quite  different  from  that  of  any  other  American  common¬ 
wealth.  This  book  will  have  a  considerable  interest  for  Georgians, 
for  the  great  body  of  Oklahoma’s  first  citizenry  came  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  from  Georgia — Cherokees  and  Creeks.  The  book 
is  largely  a  political  annals,  a  fact  that  may  well  lead  to  a  feeling 
of  disappointment  in  those  who  would  like  to  know  more  about 
Oklahoma’s  educational  progress  as  well  as  information  along  other 
lines  of  development.  The  lack  of  an  index  will  also  be  a  dis¬ 
appointment;  but  seventy-one  pages  of  the  closely  printed  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  state  will  amply  inform  all  on  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  land  and  much  that  is  not  fundamental. 
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